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FOREWORD 

In response to requests for the republication of 
various articles in newspaper trade papers by the 
author together with "The Fundamentals of NewB- 
paper Building" and "Newspaper Efficiency," which 
were originally published in pamphlet form and 
found wide circulation, and are now out of print, 
this book is produced in uniform size pages with 
"Newspaper Building" and "Building Newspaper 
Advertising" for the use of students in the Schools 
of Journalism and newspaper workers. 

In such brief treatment as is given to the many 
very important views regarding newspaper activity, 
the covering of hundreds of newspaper efforts, in a 
paragraph or two, it is impossible to give details 
which are perhaps just as important and interesting 
as the scheme referred to, but to present the idea is 
to provide food for thought to the student. 

Worth-while newspaper success is more largely 
the result of intelligent purpose than the mere pub- 
lication of printed pages presenting what an editor 
thinks the public wants and which will sell papers. 
Too many of our newspapers of the past, and even 
of the present day, represent the output of a mere 
grouping of printed pages carelessly thrown together. 

Our students from the Schools of Journalism, 
entering the ranks of practical newspaper making, 
will carry the art of sounder newspaper building to 
a greater efficiency and higher public recognition 
because of training and study which gives them the 
advantage of all past successful experience and an 
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inspiration and purpose to render better and more 
intelligent public service. 

In my writings, aimed primarily to be of service 
to those who are to follow in the ranks of journal- 
ism, I have sought to give them the benefit of inti- 
mate relations with the great newspaper men of the 
past generation, who have done notable things to put 
American journalism at the very peak of world's 
production of free and unrestricted independent 
newspapers. 

Nowhere else on earth are newspapers so generally 
read and so successful as in the United States, where, 
with 24,000,000 families, we find a daily circulation 
of over 29,000,000 copies. There is a daily newspaper 
produced for every family. The comparatively few 
which do not read daily newspapers are more than 
offset by those that buy both a morning and an even- 
ing newspaper. 

The newspapers which have won greatest aucr 
cess and largest circulation are those which are prac- 
tically independent of party politics and outside in- 
dustrial control. The American public will not know- 
ingly support a "kept" newspaper and cannot be 
brought to have full confidence in any publication 
Which has failed to win that degree of success to 
enable it to be independent. 

The first successful demonstration that an inde- 
pendent newspaper could be made successful was the 
Chicago Daily News started in 1875. Its enormous 
success has since led the way to similar results for 
independent newspapers all over the United States, 
and to more or less feeble efforts to the same end in 
other countries. 
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For years newspaper success was often won by 
those who grafted vaudeville and gift-enterprise 
stunts on to the newspaper to get their papers into 
the hands of the public. When they had done this, 
many times accompanied by sensationalism and 
scheming, they gradually subsided into fairly rational 
and decent journals. 

Standing almost in a class by itself has been the 
performance of Adolph S. Ochs with the New York 
Times — bought from a receiver for $75,000 — with 
11,000 circulation in 1896, which to-day sells 350,000 
a day and probably earns larger profits than any 
other newspaper. This has been accomplished by the 
mere presentation of more news more completely 
printed than in any other newspaper. 

What Mr. Ochs has accomplished with his New 
York Times should stand out as the great goal at 
which journalists of the country should aim their 
shafts. What he has done can measurably be accom- 
plished elsewhere by the same sane, sound, and able 
treatment. The success of the New York Times 
should furnish inspiration to those who would win 
similar gloriously satisfactory achievement as a life 
work for any individual. 

Running along parallel with those worth-while 
feats, and unfortunately successful to a certain de- 
gree, has been the efforts of newspaper men of purely 
commercial purpose — those who would stoop to gut- 
ter journalism if they could make it pay, and others 
who, for purposes of amassing largest circulation, 
would, and have, debauched a reputable profession. 

In many of our cities newspapers are published 
by those who care for nothing except box office re- 
ceipts. They pretend to be against any and every one 
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who has a dollar. They are against public service 
corporations, because such opposition is popular with 
the unthinking. They cry for improvements, but dis- 
courage the investment of capital to make them. 

There are those who make it a business to buy 
up and control whole chains of such newspapers, that 
buy out opposition in order to become dominant in 
their commercialism of a reputable profession. They 
are a menace to decent and honorable journalism. 
Sooner or later a public awakening will provide won- 
derful opportunities in these towns for new independ- 
ent journals. 

In other cities we find the most dangerous and 
insidious sort of popular journalism — newspapers of 
very large circulation conducted by men who know 
better, but designed to appeal to the unthinking with 
cheap sensationalism, sex stuff and frothy pictures, 
merely made to sell for the purpose of antagonizing 
everything that is decent and law-abiding in pro- 
gressive civilization. 

I regret that such a background is essential to a 
proper consideration of what we are going to present. 
Let the dark spots be obliterated by a purpose to 
achieve by the more worthy and more satisfactory 
success that comes through the practice of decent 
and patriotic journalism. 

JASON ROGERS. 

New York, August 1, 1922. 



PART 1. 
FUNDAMENTALS. 

1. The publication of a newspaper which will 
accurately and creditably represent the community in 
which it is published. 

2. The development of the enterprise to that de- 
gree of financial success which will enable it to serve 
its constituency fearlessly and independently. 

3. The absolute maintenance of the principle of 
the reader first and freedom from the influence of 
advertisers, politicians, or commercial interests. 

4. The faithful service of the best and broadest 
community purposes. 

5. The publication of the news of the day with- 
out fear or favor, without color, and yet so as not to 
offend decent people. 

6. Advertising the newspaper to let people know 
what it is and to make them want it. 

7. Advertising the value of using the advertising 
space in newspapers. 

CONSIDERATION, 

1. The publication of a newspaper which will 

accurately and creditably represent the community in 
which it is published. 

Unless the man or men conducting or projecting 
a newspaper will sincerely check up to this specifica- 
tion they are engaged in the wrong business and had 
better give up before the sheriff sells them out. 

Viewed in the large, the vast majority of our 
present-day newspapers are so far below the easily 
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attainable possibilities of those who make them as to 
provide abundant opportunity for those willing to 
devote greater effort to the production of better news- 
papers. 

Pick up one hundred newspapers printed in one 
hundred cities on the same day and study them care- 
fully and you will find so much incompetency revealed 
as to make it seem surprising that so many of them 
are successful in a more or less minor degree. 

Carelessness and waste, coupled with a purely 
superficial going through the moves of getting out a 
6- to 32-page sheet of half-baked news and feature 
matter combined with practically limitless ineffect- 
ive poster advertising, are the rule. 

Higher prices for print paper will automatically 
compel newspaper makers of the future to be less 
wasteful of their space and to place a higher reward 
on the services of those who will put brains and skill 
into acceptable condensation and careful, intelligent 
editing. 

No matter how small the town in which the news- 
paper is produced, there is no other excuse for the pro- 
duction of an inferior newspaper except pure laziness 
or incompetency. 

By making the newspaper a creditable finished 
product every day, each day better than the day be- 
fore, and assuming that it is made for people of de- 
cency and discrimination, we get a product of which 
our town may justly be proud. 

It will not do to assume that our town will not 
support such a newspaper, because all experience is 
against such theory, and the chances are that the 
people in any particular town have never been given 
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the opportunity to show the degree of support they 
would give to a real newspaper. 

£« The development of the enterprise to that de- 
gree of financial success which will enable it to serve 
its constituency fearlessly and independently. 

General confidence in any successful going con- 
cern is often a greater business asset than many 
thousand dollars of idle money in the bank. 

Money may be employed to buy newspaper cir- 
culation through guessing contests and various forc- 
ing processes or to make such a superior newspaper 
as to win ultimate recognition, but time must elapse 
for assured success. 

Prestige for absolute independence attained by 
faithful and sincere service is the greatest possible 
asset a newspaper can secure, and once secured it 
endures long after those who won and deserved it 
have passed on and the property has gone into purely 
commercial hands. 

In the past a reputation for sterling honesty and 
commercial independence more frequently than not 
came through the strong personality of the editor of 
the newspaper. From now on such a reputation will 
be secured through possession of sound newspaper 
and commercial efficiency. 

Our newspaper makers will know that there is no 
substitute for the real goods in the product they issue, 
and that unless it is efficiently handled in the light of 
definite costs its success is problematical. 

Herein lies the great advantage to the young peo- 
ple entering the newspaper-making business through 
the schools of journalism, who are starting with a 
broader understanding of the problem as a whole 
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than those who in the past have started forth without 
the background of experience represented in educa- 
tion to draw upon. 

S. The absolute maintenance of the principle of 
the reader first and freedom from the influence of 
advertisers, politicians or commercial interests. 

No newspaper maker may be considered as hav- 
ing arrived at the starting point of his career until 
he is filled with a sincere faith that the newspaper's 
first and paramount duty is to the reader — to those 
who subscribe for and buy the paper every day. 

This was the big moving spirit back of the found- 
ing of the pioneer independent newspapers such as 
the Chicago Daily News, the Kansas City Star, the 
New York Times and many others which could be 
named, and it must be present in every case where 
maximum results are desired. 

The critic may well raise the point that few 
if any of our present day newspapers would be a 
possibility without the revenue produced from the ad- 
vertising they print. 

' The truth of this must be acknowledged but ex- 
plained. Without advertising, our present-day news- 
papers, sold at one cent the copy before the war, 
would not be a possibility, but if we did not have it, 
our newspapers would probably consist of eight pages 
and be sold for five to ten cents a copy. 

Advertising is a by-product of newspaper mak- 
ing, which, like the by-products of other important 
industries, improves the service and lowers the price 
of the product to the final consumer. 

Experience shows that those newspapers which 
are absolutely independent of control are the most 
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productive advertising media. Respect grows with 
knowledge among advertisers that they cannot influ- 
ence a newspaper. 

It has been proven that advertising space in a 
successful newspaper is more valuable to the adver- 
tiser than the business of any advertiser is to the 
newspaper. Most successful retail advertisers admit 
that 50 per cent, of their business is produced by 
advertising, and few of them can ignore for the long 
haul the possibilities of trade among the readers of 
any important newspaper. 

Likewise the newspaper maker is foolish to per- 
mit himself to be used by political office seekers or 
any political party. 

Any trifling or even material financial support 
for partisan service does more injury than can be 
healed by many times the dollars involved. A real 
newspaper is a community institution for public ser- 
vice and its primary duty is to print the news without 
distortion or color. 

In the long run an independent newspaper will 
earn more money through the advertising columns for 
political propaganda than it would from the support 
of any single party for similar service. 

An independent newspaper exerts influence so 
much superior to the one of partisan inclinations as 
to provide demonstration of power to advertisers and 
to win still greater confidence of readers. 

Fight shy of corporate or banking control as you 
would of a plague, for to wear the collar of those 
who seek to exploit public service and your readers 
is as demeaning as to serve any other group of schem- 
ers who seek to plunder your city or town. 
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4. The Faithful Service of the Best and Broadest 
Community Purposes. 

To render best and most effective service to the 
reader and the community will in future become a 
more important part of newspaper making than at 
any time in the past. 

In place of make-believe and bombastic pretensfe 
our newspapers will really do things which will be 
of immense use and benefit to the community and the 
nation as our newspaper men gradually take on a 
broader conception of their opportunities and the 
greater success and recognition to be won by so doing. 

Herein lies the necessity for a firmer grasp on 
the fundamentals of the business which we are con- 
sidering in this book. 

Our newspapers will have to ignore earnings 
from certain types of advertising in order to cut off 
profiteering and to cultivate new and important lines 
of industry. 

Our newspapers will, through co-operative de- 
vices, have to bring the rich and dominant to a 
sounder appreciation of civic duty for sharing a larger * 
part of their profits and a more reasonable attitude 
toward the workers. 

Our newspapers will have to bring organized 
union labor to realize that it is not master but only 
an important part in the industrial fabric, and that 
the insistent demand for a closed shop is as destruc- 
tive of best social interests as for employers to refuse 
to bargain with the unions. 

Our newspapers will have to show the aliens in 
our midst that if they are not satisfied to become 
assimilated with us and willing to abide by our laws 
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and form of government they had better return 
whence they came. 

Our newspapers will have to show local bank- 
ers how they should co-operate with local movements 
for better local conditions, rather than rush our money 
to the banks in the larger cities for the use of the 
speculators to exploit the producers. 

Our newspapers of the future must be conducted 
by men of long vision, fearless to fight for what is 
right and yet always willing to correct any mistake 
committed in their praiseworthy attempts at broadest 
possible public service. 

5* The publication of the news of the day with- 
out color and yet so as not to offend decent people. 

While fundamentally the newspaper should print 
the news without fear or favor and without distorting 
it to make it conform with individual policy, such a 
programme is an impossibility, owing to 

(a) Space limitations. 

(b) The chaos such method would produce. 

(c) The offense it would give to many people. 

The modern metropolitan newspaper printing 
from 60 to 90 columns of matter aside from adver- 
tising probably uses on the average less than 5 per 
cent, of the matter received every day. 

In such circumstances the news printed is largely 
the result of selection by the editors, who cull out 
and publish only the most important items boiled 
down to the lowest possible notch. 

Years ago our newspapers would devote a page 
or more of space to the morbid or sensational testi- 
mony in a murder or divorce trial, to the exclusion 
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of much matter of greater importance and interest 
to the majority of people. 

Commencing with the advent of the Chicago 
Daily News, December 23, 1875, the first great inde- 
pendent decent newspaper, a new note was sounded 
in its announcement of policy — "nothing which could 
not be read aloud in mixed company without giving 
offense shall be printed." 

By a gradual process our newspapers became 
cleaner and sounder, until to-day, except among the 
yellow-dogs and mere hangers-on published by men 
who, as a rule, are without the finer sense of pro- 
fessional standards, our constituencies would not tol- 
erate the crudities of the early days. 

The Kansas City Star is the only one of our mod- 
ern great independent journals which may be said to 
color its news to match its editorial views. It has 
grown up that way and its followers look for that 
peculiarity. 

The prevailing practice in the better grade of 
newspaper offices is to run news and editorial depart- 
ments with absolute independence of each other, the 
news representing the selection of the news editors 
according to importance and the editorials the opin- 
ions of the editor-in-chief or an editorial conference. 

I have been asked by many people why the news 
columns in The Globe don't agree with its editorials, 
and always am particularly pleased to be able to state 
that one is the news printed without fear or favor, 
while the latter is what The Globe thinks regarding 
any general topic or event. 

6. Advertising the newspaper to let people know 
what it is and to make them viant it 
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It has been truthfully stated that a man could 
publish the best newspaper that could be produced 
and yet starve to death unless he advertised his 
product and gave many people opportunity to buy it. 

The average newspaper man looks upon adver- 
tising as something which others give him, and hesi- 
tates to spend his own money for advertising in other 
publications or other media. 

A consideration of all the most notable newspaper 
and periodical successes of the past twenty-five years 
shows that in each case heavy advertising was bought 
and used to help put the new publication on the 
market. 

Newspapers are bought and read by people who 
buy and read other newspapers, periodicals and mag- 
azines. 

Newspaper circulation automatically singles out 
the literate from the illiterate, those able to buy news- 
papers and periodicals from those who are not, and 
gives opportunity to reach them more directly and 
much more effectively than by any other means. 

Newspapers often experience great difficulty in 
securing space in other newspapers, because as a 
rule many of us rather object to another newspaper 
addressing our readers with its appeals through our 
own columns. 

When it is found impossible to buy space in other 
newspapers, billboards, theatre programmes, electric 
signs, and sample copies may be used to advantage. 

Money spent for the advertising of a newspaper, 
its special articles, its features, or its advertising, is 
the best sort of investment, and many times more 
valuable than gift enterprise or other cheapening pro- 
motion schemes. 
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The Saturday Evening Post secured its great na- 
tional circulation largely through newspaper adver- 
tising. Newspapers like the Chicago Daily News, the 
Chicago Tribune, and many others find it advanta- 
geous to advertise in other newspapers. 

7. Advertising the Value of Using the Advertis- 
ing Space in the Newspaper. 

Entirely aside from the advertising of the news- 
paper for circulation and institutional promotion re- 
sults, it is highly essential that newspapers should 
courageously advertise the advertising which they 
have for sale and which they must sell in sufficient 
quantity to produce revenue to keep the wheels of 
the whole shop going round. 

Advertising for best newspaper purposes should 
be considered as a by-product — the mere right to ad- 
dress the readers of the newspaper at fixed rates and 
under regulations calculated to prevent confusion, 
fraud or imposition. 

The advertising in a newspaper should be sold 
to the readers of the newspaper as a powerful and 
healthful service to them, and they should be shown 
how reputable newspapers protect the reader from 
fraudulent advertisers by refusing to sell space to 
crooks or those who misrepresent the goods or prices. 

Aside from this stimulation of the reader inter- 
est and reader confidence, the newspaper must sell to 
many prospective advertisers the advantages of using 
space in it for profitable results. 

In the every-day life of every newspaper there 
are scores or hundreds of experiences which, if visu- 
alized in the form of advertisements for insertion in 
newspapers and advertising trade newspapers, will 
prove of interest to those with goods for sale. 
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« 

By tiiis I mean letters from pleased readers, 
experiences of other advertisers who have secured 
remarkable or unusual results, and stories of various 
activities of the newspapers. 

As a matter of fact, the possibilities for material 
for use in trade paper advertising of advertising are 
unlimited. By analyzing local trade and industrial 
conditions and the use of other matter to induce the 
distant advertiser to see opportunity for new or in- 
creased sale there, much new business can be stimu- 
lated at minimum cost. 

A consideration of the matter of advertising for 
more advertising, as reflected by the experience of 
leading newspapers during the past twenty-five years, 
conclusively proves that all of the really great news- 
papers of the day, both big and small, have been 
steady advertisers in the trade papers. 

Newspapers should have faith in advertising and 
practise what they preach. There is such an abun- 
dance of proof that it pays to advertise — both for 
merchants and newspapers — that it may be concluded 
that the newspaper which fails to advertise its ad- 
vertising and its town as a good place to do business 
in, is losing valuable opportunity, 

SUMMARY. 

Simple and easily grasped as are these fundament- 
als of newspaper making, it may be stated that there 
are probably not a dozen daily newspapers in the 
United States that have ever undertaken and success- 
fully applied them. 

The average newspaper man of the old school 
will say that such standards are purely idealism and 
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cannot be worked out in real life. Such a conclusion 
is erroneous, as has been proven by The Chicago Daily 
News, The Kansas City Star, The New York Times, 
The Philadelphia Bulletin, and others. 

In competition with newspapers of this type, how 
futile must be efforts of make-believe newspapers 
promoted for purely commercial or political purposes 
by men partially blind to or wholly devoid of the 
bigger and better possibilities of the situation. 

The make-believe newspapers may be promoted 
by artificial processes to goodly sale for a time, but 
when the excitement dies out they subside to a mori- 
bund condition where they remain as shattered 
wrecks on the shoals of journalism until finally they 
die off when the angel cuts off the money to keep 
them alive. 



PART 2. 
ORGANIZATION. 

1. Co-ordination of Direction Between Editor 
and Publisher. 

2. Of the Editorial End of the Modern News- 
paper, i 

3. Of the Functions of a Well-Organized Busi- 
ness Department. 

4. For the Mechanical Equipment. 

5. For the Making of the Newspaper. 

6. For the Selling of the Newspaper. 

7. For the Selling of Advertising. 

CONSIDERATION. 

1. Co-ordination of Direction Between Editor 
and Publisher. 

The average daily newspaper in our larger cities 
is too important a community institution to be a one- 
man show. Nearly all of our great newspaper suc- 
cesses represent the result of effective team work 
rather than individual achievement. 

Best experience points the way to management 
in the hands of an editor and a publisher working 
in closest possible harmony, each knowing what the 
other is doing and both working to the same end all 
the time. 

In many instances the vagaries of ownership 
have made one man stick out as the creator of some 
great newspaper, but in every case I know of a closer 
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study reveals masterful service on the part of others 
associated with him. 

Merely because one man has more money or more 
nerve in a purely commercial way he may get lime- 
light privileges, but our newspaper successes are made 
through a degree of loyal co-operation between several 
men seldom found in other business. 

As a rule, the best editorial material is deficient 
in business sense, and more often than not the editor 
is kept so busy getting out the newspaper that few 
outside the office know of his wonderful personality 
as being the heart and brains of the newspaper, while 
the commercial promoter gets a credit which he does 
not wholly deserve. 

While as a rule daily newspapers in our large 
cities are business concerns rated as worth many 
million dollars, according to their earning capacity 
over a term of years, the value of their plants and 
the quantity of their circulation, far beyond reach of 
the average newspaper man, I believe in the by-no- 
means distant future division of profits between ex- 
ecutives and owners is sure to come as a business 
necessity. 

In competition with an individually owned news- 
paper, one with all executives personally interested in 
its success would have a comparatively easy time of it 
in winning dominant place. 

In the great development of thd Chicago Daily 
News we find that Victor F. Lawson acting as busi- 
ness manager worked in closest sympathy with Mel- 
ville B. Stone, its editor. 

Between them they proved that an independent, 
honest and decent newspaper could be made a f inan- 
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cial success. I am very doubtful if either could have 
carried the big idea across without the other. 

In the case of Joseph Pulitzer and the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch and New York World, he secured the 
assistance of John A. Cockrell and came through 
with flying colors. Later Cockrell dropped out and 
Pulitzer got the glory and the money. 

The same is true in the case of the New York Times, 
with Adolph Ochs rescuing the wreck from the hands 
of a receiver and employing the late Charles R. Miller 
and other talent to make it a great success, Ochs 
emerging with the lion's share of the glory and 
profits. 

I believe that greatest future newspaper success 
will be gained by profit sharing with those who devote 
their brains and their lives to the upbuilding of great 
community institutions. 

The man who gets out the paper and keeps it sane 
and purposeful is entitled to as much reward as the 
one who sells the product and the advertising it prints, 
and vice versa. 

In the upbuilding of The New York Globe I have 
worked in the closest sympathy and concert with 
Henry J. Wright, its editor-in-chief, with every 
thought and purpose frankly understood between us. 

Every business office figure and result comes 
to us both, and we know exactly where we are re- 
garding every editorial or business office adventure. 

We occupy exactly the same relation to the prop- 
erty, draw equal compensation, and I am sure, at 
least so far as I am concerned, that I could never have 
done what I have without his stanch and intelligent 
brotherly support, and I am confident he feels the 
same toward me. 

Therefore in a book of this kind which may serve 
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as a guide to those who come fresh into the business, 
I may be pardoned for so urgently recommending that 
for greatest success in newspaper making absolute co- 
operation be produced between the editor and the pub- 
lisher or business manager. 

2. Of the Editorial End of a Modern Newspaper. 

In the first place our editor-in-chief must be a 
man of the highest possible education and widely 
read, to the extent of knowing much about nearly 
everything, and with a heart full of human sympa- 
thy and a kindness toward frail humanity that is be- 
yond ordinary understanding. 

He may not strike on all eight cylinders at the 
start, but unless he has the proper background of 
equipment which will ultimately permit him to strike 
on all eight, he is deficient and not fitted for the 
big job. 

I know many men who are attempting to edit 
important daily newspapers who would be better 
placed as conductors on trolley cars or as attendants 
where post-mbrtems are held on the dead from the 
morgue. 

It takes a high order of intelligence and poise to 
sit at the helm and see at unusually close range how 
the so-called leaders among us are selfishly exploiting 
the rest of us, and still to believe that there are lots 
of good people in the world and that the majority of 
us are honest, law-abiding and decent. 

Our experienced editor-in-chief of the right sort 
must be the kind of a man who, by training or experi- 
ence is brought to a realization that the most effect- 
ive way to produce results is through leadership and 
not by driving. 
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Blackguardism and ruthless exposure are to- 
day old stuff, like the printing of off -color details of 
murder and divorce trials. Our public has grown to 
look down upon such methods. 

Our great editor must work more along the lines 
of the eminent divine who by general acknowledg- 
ment is conceded to have been tried by fire, and who 
guides his parishioners with a kindness and consid- 
eration that wins broadest respect and confidence. 

Such a man is not afraid to call a crook by his 
proper name, but he does so only as a last resort, as 
it were, not as a proof of courage or as a brag. He 
uses such language so seldom that whenever he does 
his audience realizes the full significance — many 
times as powerful in its results as if it were an every 
day occurrence. 

Our editor-in-chief surrounds himself with a 
corps of assistants, writers and experts, to carry out 
the policy he and the management of the newspaper 
decide upon. 

In the larger office he acts as executive head of 
the whole editorial department, only getting in real 
touch with routine work in the daily editorial con- 
ference at which he presides over those who are to 
write the editorials for the day. 

His contact with the working force of the ed- 
itorial department is through his managing editor, or 
perhaps also through his news or city editor. 

Departmental heads for financial, real estate, 
sporting, books, fashions, and scores of other varieties 
are now-a-days known as editors. These men or 
women come in contact with the editor-in-chief more 
or less occasionally, but they all work under the 
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shadow of his influence and in the way they know he 
wants them to. 

Our greatest editors, by reason of their acquaint- 
ance with leading authorities in all lines, must of 
necessity keep themselves posted on most all general 
subjects, know much regarding many, and occasion- 
ally call on these authorities for editorials or special 
articles on their pet subject. 

This is the highest type of editorship and few 
among mankind are qualified to undertake such a 
task of responsibility and constructive leadership. 

3. Of the Functions of a Well-organized Business 
Department. 

Regardless of the many prevalent theories to the 
contrary, the modern well-organized business depart- 
ment Of a newspaper is often handled by men who 
have greater sense of the niceties of keeping the op- 
erations of the newspaper free from commercialism 
than men in the other end of the paper. 

The publisher of the modern daily newspaper 
is for best results purely an executive operating in 
conjunction with the editor-in-chief, and so far as 
business matters are concerned, through a business 
manager, with occasional contact with advertising 
and circulation managers. 

Daily reports regarding earnings and expenses 
come to the publisher through the business manager, 
who gets detailed reports from each of the mechanical 
and operating departments, in accordance with the 
efficiency of the accounting system employed. 

The modern metropolitan newspaper doing busi- 
ness amounting to $500,000 to $10,000,000 a year 
must of necessity be run with the accuracy and 
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care of a bank. Little leaks here and there 
may in the aggregate run into many thousands in 
a year, and eternal vigilance is the price which must 
be paid in order to keep out of red ink. 

In process of manufacturing a product which 
must be sold for less than one-half what it costs to 
make and with a profit is the task set for the business 
department of a daily newspaper. 

In the past advertising rates were largely made 
by competitive conditions — all that the traffic would 
bear or substantially the same as charged for about 
the same circulation on a competitive newspaper. A 
few years ago not one in a hundred newspaper man- 
agers had any direct knowledge of costs or whether 
the rate charged was fair or profitable, except when 
the books were balanced at the end of the year and 
they discovered that they had made or lost money. 

To-day conditions are different. We have learned 
that the fundamental of the newspaper business is 
definite costs. 

The whole newspaper is operated on a budget 
system and we know exactly what average rate we 
must earn on a reasonable volume of business in order 
to make a fair profit. 

We know from experience tables produced by the 
exchange of similar information among many news- 
papers approximately what percentage of total ex- 
pense should be apportioned to each of the important 
departments of the newspaper. 

With a fair estimate of total operating expenses 
for a year, less a safe estimate of total revenue from 
the sale of newspapers, divided by a sane estimate 
of the number of inches or lines of advertising, we 
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produce the price per inch or per line which we must 
net to make both ends meet. 

By adding 10, 15 or 20 per cent, for profit, we 
can fix an advertising rate which must be produced 
by the average of many varied classifications of 
rates to obtain a revenue sufficient to earn dividends 
for the stockholders. 

Reduced to such a scientific and efficient basis, 
the newspaper business has been made as legitimate 
as banking. 

An added expense for a new labor scale, for 
print paper, or anything else merely shows how much 
the subscription price and the average advertising 
rate must be increased to offset the new charge. 

The business manager has supervision of circula- 
tion, advertising, accounting, collection, the mechan- 
ical departments, and the purchase of all supplies 
through proper dependable subordinates. 

He must be a born leader of men who through 
ability to produce team work can develop a sort of 
enthusiastic co-operation which, as a rule, cannot be 
produced for cash alone. His success largely depends 
upon the interest in the daily struggle for "the paper" 
and in noticing and rewarding by advancement those 
proving themselves worthy of such consideration* 

b. For the Mechanical Equipment. 

To be properly equipped mechanically, a news- 
paper plant should be able to carry a peak load at 
least 50 per cent, above the long range average, with- 
out squeaking at any of the joints, so to speak. 

In other words, if its average print is 100,000 
sixteen-page papers a day, it should be able to handle 
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150,000 twenty-four-page papers a day on a pinch, 
to be safely equipped. 

Likewise, if it can handle its business on eight 
type-setting machines, it should have twelve subject 
to call. 

Such excess equipment is the best sort of insur- 
ance and I often think that for greatest efficiency 
and safety it would be well to have part of the plant 
in a separate building, so that in case of fire either 
plant could get out some sort of newspaper. 

In the case of the smaller daily newspaper, there 
is much dispute regarding the place in business de- 
velopment where a perfecting press printing from roll 
paper and stereotyping machinery is necessary. 

I believe that the normal margin may be set at 
3,000. Roll paper can be bought much cheaper than 
flat sheets, and presses can now be bought which, 
by reason of ease and speed of operation, offset any 
trifling additional investment. 

Under the old rule of thumb the small news- 
paper publisher hung back because he was sure his 
readers and advertisers would not stand the added 
strain. To-day, he figures his costs and knows ex- 
actly how to spread the increase among people who 
will pay for improved service. 

While, o^ course, it would be bad policy to advise 
newspapers to buy equipment far above sane require- 
ments, more newspapers are sadly handicapped by 
lack of facilities than are burdened with added ex- 
pense for over-equipment. 

I am a strong believer in the operation of a news- 
paper plant as a factory to be located on inexpensive 
land, maybe, well off the main street or business cen- 
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tre of a city. If necessary, a counting room can be 
maintained at the heart of things. 

No other manufacturing business that we have 
ever heard of puts its shops on the most expensive 
corners in the city. The saving involved by such a 
change of policy to the newspapers of the United 
States would amount to millions of dollars every year. 

No one who buys or reads a newspaper cares 
where it is printed. The newspaper itself is satisfac- 
tory or it is not Perhaps the saving in rent between 
the expensively located plant and a sensibly situated 
one may enable the makers to give the reader better 
value for the small sum he pays for it. 

A modern up-to-date plant, big or small, kept 
clean and effective, has a wonderful moral effect on 
all the workers on a newspaper, and it is worth what 
it costs to keep up in its effect on the business men 
who occasionally visit it. 

5. For the Making of the Newspaper. 

The launching of a battleship takes place months 
to years after the start in laying the keel. Months 
are spent in the preparation of a novel or other book 
before it is issued through the book trade. Months 
or a year or more are spent in preparing a single 
article for a magazine or quarterly. 

A newspaper consisting of more reading matter 
in a single issue than is found in a long novel, fre- 
quently more variety of informative matter than in 
any magazine article, and requiring a much higher 
order of intelligence and skill than the making of a 
battleship demands, is put together in six or eight 
hours. 

Thousands of correspondents of the Associated 
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and United Press in almost every city and place in 
the world are organized to rush news to the news- 
papers. Millions upon millions of words are filed at 
the central distributing stations of the press associa- 
tions and millions of dollars are spent for telegraph 
and cable tolls. 

In over 2,100 daily newspaper offices in the 
United States alone from ten to over a thousand men 
are employed in each office to handle the news, get 
out the newspaper, and to distribute and sell it. 

To the man who pays his one or two or three cents 
for his copy of a newspaper and is unfamiliar with 
the details of the publication it must seem like a most 
ordinary every-day occurrence. If his paper is a few 
minutes late he naturally thinks that its delivery 
would be much more prompt if he were producing it. 

Local news is handled and gathered by the city 
and news editors through reporters and local press as- 
sociations, representing co-operative news-gathering 
machinery between the competing newspapers. 

The general news gathered by Associated and 
United Press associations and special staff corre- 
spondents comes to the news editor and his staff of 
copy and re-write men. 

In a metropolitan newspaper less than 5 per 
cent, of the news coming to the office finds its way 
into type, and we frequently set from thirty to sixty 
columns of news in a day which fails to find a place 
in the final editions. 

This process is not as wasteful as it would seem 
to the outsider, for, as we require the services of every 
compositor on the floor during the rush moments 
before important editions, the matter they set during 
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what would otherwise be idle time is used to fill up 
early editions. 

Morning newspapers get out two or three edi- 
tions to catch outgoing trains, while their late city 
editions are issued at the latest possible moment to 
secure bef ore-breakfast delivery. 

While the high speed and high pressure work of 
the news and reportorial work is going forward, those 
in charge of editorial writing and departmental mat- 
ter have been getting their material into type and into 
the places in the pages allotted to them. 

Long in advance of the rushing into type of the 
late news and starting of the printing press, the work- 
ers in the business department have been gathering 
in and caring for the advertising, and the circulation 
department has prepared to distribute the product. 
When it is considered that in New York City a 
newspaper like The Globe is delivered by our carriers 
to upwards of 6,500 newsdealers every day, fully 
5,500 of them with copies of at least five separate 
editions, the vast details of organization of this single 
function will be appreciated. 

It is organization from beginning to end, with 
each of the hundreds of details made as fool-proof as 
it is possible to make it. In newspaper making no 
| excuse is taken for performance. Every man is a go- 
getter or we don't want him. 

The public count on their newspaper every day 
at the same moment. If we don't get it to them they 
| will buy some other newspaper. 

Likewise the public taken in the mass cannot be 

; long deceived. The newspaper they buy must be the 

| best in their judgment. Therefore they compel the 

best effort we can assemble in the way of organiza- 
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tion to get out a creditable, dependable, and accurate 
sheet. 

Unlike the surgeon or lawyer, who can cover up 
a slip of the knife or the tongue, a newspaper as is- 
sued is the final undeniable proof of what it is. What- 
ever it is or whatever it says cannot be denied. It is 
an indelible record of performance or failure. 

An organization capable of getting out a mere 
routine newspaper is one thing, and an organization 
enthusiastically working to get out the most interest- 
ing and most wonderful newspaper that is possible 
every day with each day only establishing a higher 
standard which must be beaten on the morrow is an- 
other. 

Considering the pressure under which the news- 
paper is made and the multiplicity of the things it 
covers remarkably well, we newspaper makers are 
reasonably proud of the improvements in organization 
which have made such a stupendous and important 
daily function a possibility. 

Within three and a half minutes from the time 
a late piece of news is received at the copy desk in 
the composing room we can start the first press turn- 
ing out newspapers at the rate of 18,000 to 144,000 
papers per hour, according to the number of pages. 

These huge presses not only print the papers both 
sides, but cut, fold, and deliver them in bundles of 
fifty each to the fly boys, who turn them over to the 
department for delivery distribution. 



PART 3. 
CONCLUSIONS. 

The sooner the small town daily awakes to the 
opportunity of giving better service to its people the 
more difficult it is going to be for the distant metro- 
politan newspaper to gain or maintain a foothold for 
circulation. 

Through greater co-operation our small town 
newspapers are going to provide their readers with 
condensed and complete financial and market re- 
ports, with summarized national and international 
news, and emerge from that antique notion that the 
presentation of local news is their most important 
function. 

As long as the progressive people of any one of 
a hundred or a thousand towns are forced to depend 
upon the big city newspapers for the vital general 
news they must have the local newspaper will be con- 
sidered as merely a petty and inefficient home 
product. 

Modern manufacturing and salesmanship 
through effective newspaper advertising have made 
it possible for any town or city to develop sales for 
best standard goods of all varieties just as handily 
as in Chicago or New York City. 

Our newspapers should educate their readers 
more generally to realize that if they will patronize 
home town shops for the same goods they go to New 
York or Chicago for the local dealers can afford to 
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carry them in stock, and the traffic will be beneficial 
to the whole community. 

Manufacturers of all standard goods are desirous 
of having as wide a distribution of their wares as 
they can develop and may be counted upon to back 
up with advertising any efficient work upon the part 
of newspapers to create keener buying sense on the 
part of readers. 

The woman who will journey hundreds of miles 
to buy a pair of Gossard corsets or a special suit 
should be brought to realize that the same goods can 
be bought in a home town shop and probably for 
less money than in the larger city, where rents and 
selling costs are greater. 

Our modern newspaper is largely made for a 
woman. Experience has shown that such a pro- 
gramme leads to greatest and most lasting success. 
Men will try and read almost any newspaper that 
prints the most complete and dependable news. 
Women make or influence over 90 per cent, of all 
household purchases, advise and participate in fully 
one-half of all investments, real estate transactions, 
the purchase of theatre tickets, and so on right down 
to the clothes the man wears. 

Therefore our most successful newspapers have 
found it advantageous to introduce a sort of feature 
matter in our newspapers that will especially interest 
the woman and every element of the household. The 
so-called Woman's Page has been relegated to the 
scrap heap except by those who still continue to go 
through the moves in order to provide employment 
for some inefficient hanger-on or as an easy way to 
fill a hole. 

The average woman of to-day fights as shy of a 
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Woman's Page as a man does a page of prohibition 
argument. The average woman thinks she knows as 
much as the average man, and objects to being told 
that only part of the newspaper is made for her. 

A study of methods employed by the Chicago 
Daily News, the Kansas City Star, and the Philadel- 
phia Bulletin to hold the interest of the woman is 
strongly advised. 

In this connection it must be conceded that the 
publication of advertising of the local retail shops 
has about as much interest to women readers as any- 
thing else, all of which helps make for the healthful 
progress of the modern newspaper. ^ 

The leading business men of any community — 
the men who originate and control advertising — are 
men who visit the larger cities and are familiar with 
better newspapers than their home-town product. 

These men will be prompt in their recognition 
and support of better home-town newspapers. In- 
stead of the usual method of begging them for advert 
tising, they should be interested in the broader con- 
ception of what the newspaper is trying to do. 

The easiest way to interest important local men 
in such a campaign is frankly to go to them for advice. 
Each of them deep down in his heart thinks he knows 
a great deal about the sort of a newspaper he would 
make if he had time or inclination to do so. Such 
men are vitally concerned in the industrial growth of 
the community and by approaching them in the right 
way they can be made to have almost as much interest 
in the progress of the experiments as if they owned 
or were financially interested in the newspaper. 

This brings us to the final word of this part of 
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the book. Seek to make the newspaper as an open 
book to your readers and to your advertisers. 

Cut out all false pretense and dark mystery in 
your relations with reader and advertiser. Make 
your readers believe in your sincere belief that in 
serving them best you expect your greatest success. 

Make your advertiser believe that you are an hon- 
est man, able to furnish him with space cheaper than 
he could manufacture it. 

Be absolutely frank regarding circulation fig- 
ures, and talk facts regarding the cost of a line or 
inch of advertising to the advertiser just as freely as 
you would to a banker with whom you might have 
relations. 

On such a programme, more completely described 
in "Newspaper Building" and "Building Newspaper 
Advertising/' a successful newspaper can be produced 
in almost any city or town. 



PART 4. 

BUILDING UP LOCAL INDUSTRY. 

We are told by the physician that a headache is 
merely a symptom that something is wrong in ain- 
other part of the body. Perhaps the stomach has 
been imposed upon or is failing to perform its func- 
tions. Perhaps some infection has come to us by rea- 
son of something we have eaten or taken into the sys- 
tem through an open cut. 
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It is just so with our newspapers in the smaller 
towns of the country. The primary reasons for their 
headaches regarding general advertising generally 
escape their attention and so they lose time and ef- 
fort in futile attempts to get new or increased busi- 
ness. 

Any one familiar with the difficulties — I might 
say almost impossibilities — in the way of trying to do 
business with many hundred or thousand separate 
newspaper units, each a small armed camp in itself, 
must realize the great necessity for standardization 
and simplification. 

Through the American Press Association it is 
now possible to use some 12,000 country weeklies with 
great simplicity, and at fixed rates, which must seem 
like a veritable miracle to the big agencies and ad- 
vertisers desirous of combing the country with a fine- 
tooth implement. 

In my opinion we must go much farther with the 
sore spot before nature will heal the wound to stay 
healed. 

The problem of the small-town newspaper is the 
stimulation of a sufficient volume of business to pro- 
vide that degree of support that is necessary to enable 
it to supply the sort of constructive leadership that 
will bring increased industry and prosperity to the 
community. 

The trouble with our newspapers, big and small, 
is that those who make them view their possibilities 
as through heavily smoked glasses. They seek to take 
off the cream before it has time to form. 

Our cou/ntry editors have too willingly sought 
to go through the motions of newspaper making 
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while limitless opportunity for greater prosperity has 
been allowed to slip by. 

They have seen the farmers and producers ex- 
ploited by the distant manufacturers operating 
through iron-handed corporate trusts which pay only 
a small part of what they should for the crops and 
animals raised on the farm. 

They have seen the most promising young men 
and young women raised on the farms drawn to the 
factories, offices, and bright lights of the bigger 
towns and cities to an extent that endangers the well- 
being of the whole social structure. 

They have seen the country banks rush idle 
money to the big cities for the speculators and money 
changers to use in exploiting the producers to a de- 
gree which has made it difficult to secure support 
for home industry and business. 

The newspapers, in order to become more profit 
perous through increased volume of advertising, 
should now seek to stem the tide and bring the young 
men and women back home to well-paid industry 
which will not double or treble prices to the pro- 
ducers but lower prices to the ultimate consumer. 

As I see the situation, the small-town newspaper 
can best build up its own influence and prosperity 
by inducing its townspeople to build local manufac- 
turing units through co-operative enterprise, and cre- 
ating demand for the goods in distant markets 
through co-operative outlets. 

The middleman, who, in various guises, is so 
largely a parasite, should be eliminated as far as 
possible, for it is he who adds from three to forty 
times the price paid for goods before he releases them 
to the retailer who finally disposes of them. 
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The producer works early and late to gather in 
his crops or other product, for which he as a rule 
accepts the price offered him by the buyer for the 
distant manufacturer or the price supposed to repre- 
sent the figure reflecting a legitimate competitive 
market when consigned to the commission house. 

Instead of this and contrary to the law, the buy- 
ers of the manufacturers generally operate in concert 
so as to stifle any real competition and the prices 
established by the rings controlling commission mar- 
kets represent merely an arbitrary figure set by a 
bunch of schemers — usually just enough to keep the 
producers shipping. 

We in New York have seen fish for which the 
producer got one-half to three-fourths cent a pound, 
retailed at from 25 to 35 cents. We have seen lamb 
costing 16 to 17 cents alongside dock New York sold 
for from 55 to 75 cents per pound. 

Just to prove the falsity of the situation, the 
activities in opposition to the food trusts, we proved 
that food can be sold at a satisfactory profit to the 
retailers at from one-half to one-third of the usual 
trust-made prices. 

If the small-town newspapers all over the coun- 
try would seek to have their constituents erect small 
industrial plants to manufacture and preserve food 
products and co-operate with us in the larger cities, 
they would be doing more to build up their own 
prosperity than anything else I know of. 

To manufacture, for example, a Centralia, Mo., 
brand of canned corn, fresh from the field, each tin 
of which would be the best product that could be 
turned out, would do more for Centralia and every- 
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body in Centralia, including Roscoe Poal, who runs 
the weekly Courier, than any miracle. 

In the first place, the producer could be paid 
twice the price he would ordinarily receive for his 
corn. The factory would provide profitable employ- 
ment for the young men and women who otherwise 
are lured to Kansas City, St. Louis, or Chicago. The 
corn, distributed through channels which we in New 
York and other newspapers in other cities could pro- 
vide, could be sold to consumers for anywhere from 
25 to 50 per cent, less than the price demanded by 
those handling unpedigreed corn. 

The consuming public are not so much interested 
in the overhead, advertising expense, and series of 
profits through the chain of handlers, between the 
producers and themselves, as in getting what they 
want at honest and reasonable prices. 

The resources of country banks can more profita- 
bly aid the community in which they thrive by lend- 
ing funds to help establish and operate community en- 
terprises than by depositing all available funds in the 
big city banks. 

One, two, or three new industrial plants would 
make Centralia, Mo., and hundreds of other towns 
of the kind better places to live in, put more money 
into circulation, and pave the way to still greater 
future growth and prosperity. 

Centralia, Mo., and hundreds and thousands of 
other similar dots on the map located on railroad 
lines where transportation is at the front door, so to 
speak, are what they are to-day merely because those 
who live there do not realize their possibilities or have 
not the enterprise to seek better things. 

Mud-covered streets, untidy and unattractive 
stores, and an utter absence of desire or inclination 
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to break through to standards of modern civilization 
provide the most favorable opportunity for the local 
newspaper to come into its own. Until the country 
newspaper can help make its own alive and up to 
date, it can hardly expect to be worth the serious 
consideration of the big general advertisers, except 
those vending cheap nostrums and engaged in traffic 
which will bear the heavy margin of extra cost repre- 
sented in using such ineffective space. 

Advertising in a newspaper which is more dead 
than alive is as a rule ineffective advertising, and a 
newspaper which fills its columns with standing 
cards and aimless alleged advertising, which very few 
read, is in that class. 

To make Centralia, Mo., a worth-while town, the 
Centralia Courier should educate the people to the 
advantage of a few well-paved streets, the use of a 
plentiful supply of paint to freshen up the place, and 
the building of a small modern hotel for the accommo- 
dation of those who visit between trains. 

To light up the streets at night for a few hours, 
to provide nice clean restaurants and perhaps an- 
other moving picture show house or two, would make 
the burgh — and thousands of other towns in the same 
class — more apt to keep the young folks from leaving 
for the cities. 

I realize that the local newspaper man who 
started to put life into such a place would be sharply 
up against the mossbacks who are satisfied to live 
and die as their forefathers did, who can be counted 
upon to say, "It can't be done." 

It CAN be done, almost anywhere, and the small- 
town country weekly editor is going to find that the 
promotion of local industry and progress is his best 
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and most effective method of increasing the volume 
of profitable advertising, both local and foreign, in 
his newspaper. 

The following outline of a programme to assist 
in giving the farmer a chance to get a better price for 
his product was written for the consideration of mem- 
bers of congress in response to an invitation brought 
by the publication of the Boston talk. 

In attempting the formulation of a plan as im- 
portant and far-reaching in its scope as that which I 
am venturing to outline for consideration, I wish to be 
on record that much of it is based primarily to serve 
beneficial purposes, some of it may be impracticable 
and much of it is based upon data which are incom- 
plete and perhaps out of date. 

From data in hand it would seem that (a) the 
producer of farm products is getting too little to make 
farming attractive. 

(b) The consumer is paying too much for the 
goods he must have to live. 

(c) The middleman is making too much in the 
traffic of handling and distributing the produce. 

To effect any reform and to restore conditions 
to even a normal healthful state, with a view of ulti- 
mately by gradual process producing vastly improved 
conditions, I believe governmental assistance and sup- 
port is essential. 

THE CAMPAIGN OF EDUCATION. 

Through farm papers, country weeklies, and 
daily newspapers, assisted by bulletins from the De- 
partment of Agriculture, I would 

1. Develop the truth regarding farming and 
industrial activities, comparative profits, 
etc 
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2. Show the grossly unfair and unreasonable 

profits extricated by the middleman. 

3. Show how, through co-operative production, 

handling and selling, better prices for 
the producer could be secured with mate- 
erial saving to the consumer. 

4. How by canning and otherwise preserving 

on the farm or farming and community 
centres farm labor can be more continu- 
ously employed at better wages. 

5. How by branding the goods grown or 

canned or preserved in different counties 
or states can be made to take the place of 
private brands of manufacturers who 
now, through massed capital, exploit 
both producer and consumers. 

6. Show how through combination of local 

credit the producers can build their own 
storehouses, then own factories and mar- 
ket their goods through their own ware- 
houses, showrooms and stalls in the big 
markets. 

7. Show them how government loans, secured 
through combined local security on land 
and crops, could be employed without loss 
to the nation. 

8. Show the young men of the country that 

under the new conditions that farming 
presents a most promising career. 

9. Show the young men of our cities the fals- 

ity and shallowness of city life as com- 
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pared to the more beautiful and purpose- 
ful life on the farm. 

10. As farming is made more profitable to the 
farmer it will hold the farmer boys on 
the farm and attract the city boys to the 
farm, and farming will come into its own. 

In order to carry on the campaign we must have 
much more definite statistical matter than has been 
produced. This can easily be produced through the 
Department of Agriculture. 

Each of the twenty or thirty leading staples 
should be checked up from producer clear through to 
consumer. 

Exact detailed cost of producing, handling, sell- 
ing, transporting, storing, jobbing, manufacturing, 
jobbing and retailing should be worked out per unit, 
and for the country's total crop to show the enor- 
mity of the wrongs when they exist. 

We should know why the California orange, 
which can be bought for 1-2 cent each wholesale in Los 
Angeles, for example, is sold for from 5 to 10 cents 
in New York. 

We should know why the Washington apple 
which sells for, say, $1 a barrel or bushel on the 
farm brings from 5 to 10 cents each in New York. 

We are just as much concerned that the producer 
shall receive a big, full, profitable price as that the 
consumer shall be able to buy all that he wants at a 
fair price. 

Whatever the middleman does for his inordinate 
sake can be done for one-half or less the price through 
honest co-operation. 

Even though the cost for handling be the same 
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as under present methods both producer and con- 
sumer would feel happier if they could be certain 
that the difference in price represented honest pay 
for honest service. 

We are all familiar with the reports that mill- 
ions of dollars' worth of food products are not gath- 
ered or marketed in order to produce a higher price 
for that which is sold. 

We are all aware that such practices are ruin- 
ous and an outrage on the economic welfare of the 
country. 

Those of us with broad enough access to data and 
facts realize that in an honest market, under sane 
and unselfish control, with cold-storage warehouses 
being employed for the public good and canning and 
preserving plants available to conserve overproduces, 
such ruinous practices are wholly unwarranted. 

Until we worked out our plan for the benefit 
of the producer I sincerely believe it would be highly 
profitable to the nation for the government to guar- 
antee the farmer a nominal return on all the crop he 
raised. 

The people of our large cities would be glad to 
co-operate in financing a great part of the handling, 
canning and preserving of the product. 

It may be urged that such a plan would destroy 
the industries built up by private capital for the 
handling and selling of foods. 

My answer is that it need not if those industries 
are economically necessary and efficiently con- 
ducted, for throughout the traffic there would be reas- 
onable allowance for handling and margin for profit 
to cover risks, which later would be divided between 
those co-operating. 



PART 5. 

VICTOR F. LAWSON. 

Publisher The Chicago Daily News. 

Reprinted from Advertising kind Selling, June 5, 1920. 

There are always to be found individuals in every 
great industry or line of endeavor who stand forth 
among their fellows either as pioneers in this or that 
school or method, or as latter-day leaders. It is in no 
spirit of flattery or exploitation that these persons 
may be pointed out, but for the simple purpose of in- 
dicating the principles that have been adhered to by 
them in the rearing of their success. 

In such a spirit, it might be mentioned, is this 
series of articles written, on the men and women who 
make America's advertising mediums, the subject of 
this article being Victor F. Lawson, of The Chicago 
Daily News* who is both a pioneer in progressive 
journalism and a latter-day leader in the highest 
accepted sense. 

Victor Lawson stands in a class by himself, as 
a great leader in independent journalism in the 
United States, and, for that matter, in the entire 
world. 

It has been my great privilege to study Mr. 
Lawson and his methods in connection with the up- 
building of his Daily News, for the purpose of adapt- 
ing his principles, so far as possible, to my own news- 
paper work. I feel highly pleased, therefore, to be 
able to write this brief article concerning the greatest 
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and soundest newspaper man among us, who has per- 
mitted me to get very close to his thoughts and pur- 
poses in newspaper making, both as an appreciation 
and an inspiration for others who seek supreme 
achievement in newspaper work. 

Mr. Lawson is a big man in more ways than one. 
He sees things in their broadest aspects, decides all 
questions and policies judicially, and when he deter- 
mines on a thing, size and cost are mere details. 

Mr. Lawson is the kindest, most human man 
I have ever met. Like all other truly great men, he is 
unassuming, not to say bashful. Fundamental hon- 
esty and uprightness in newspaper-making are as 
natural to him as breathing and eating to the average 
man. 

His Policy Formed Early. 

When we realize that as far back as 1877 he 
insisted on truthfulness regarding circulation, a defi- 
nite one-rate-to-all, no reading matter without the 
"adv." label, and many other observances of sheer 
integrity not followed by all newspapers even to-day, 
we appreciate to what extent he has been a pioneer 
and leader in the best practices of our business. 

Victor F. Lawson and his partner, Melville E. 
Stone, later General Manager of the Associated 
Press, are entitled to credit for initiating many of the 
essential principles which have taken the newspaper 
business out of the crudities of its early days to its 
present efficiency as a sane, independent and pow- 
erful constructive force. 

To me, the greatest and most absorbing romances 
in life are known only to the few who, from next to 
nothing, by hard and persistent effort, have reared 
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great institutions for usefulness and public good. Of 
these few Mr. Lawson is not the least. 

It was in the summer of 1876 that Victor Fre- 
mont Lawson, a youth of only twenty-six years, en- 
tered journalism. He enjoyed no more than a high 
school education, ambitions for college education hav- 
ing been frustrated by the great Chicago fire in 1871. 

His father, like many other Chicagoans, had seen 
his life accumulations, except real estate, wiped out 
by the fire, and the young man, home from a course 
of preparation for college at Cambridge, by reason of 
ill health, was forced into the school of practical 
journalism. 

Melville E. Stone, who had started the Chicago 
Daily News on Dec. 23, 1875, found himself four or 
five months later in desperate financial straits, and 
was looking around for help to keep the infant sheet 
alive. Mr. Stone owed money, and was far behind in 
his rent to Mr. Lawson's father's estate in whose 
building the paper was printed. He had known "Fre- 
mont" Lawson at the Chicago High School and sought 
his assistance. Lawson hesitated. Upon the destruc- 
tion of his father's fortune he had secured a tempo- 
rary position in the Chicago postof f ice in the money 
order department and was planning a trip to Europe 
before seriously seeking a business opening. Stone 
was insistent and so Victor F. Lawson bought the 
Chicago Daily News, effective on July 1, 1876, by 
assuming its $4,000 of indebtedness. The young 
man showed he had good sense by insisting as part 
of the sale that Stone continue as editor, to draw one- 
third of any profits, and the same salary as himself. 

At the time he bought the newspaper, it had just 
a trifle less than 4,000 circulation. Its advertising 
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manager, on inquiry by Lawson regarding the adver- 
tising rates, stated that he "got what he could." It 
was then that Mr. Lawson announced two big basic 
principles for the Chicago Daily News which were 
then revolutionary, and which, rigidly maintained, 
have made him the pathfinder of enlightened Ameri- 
can journalism. 

Mr. Lawson told the advertising manager he 
recognized that the first business in hand was to 
get some more circulation, and that when this had 
been accomplished to the extent of 10,000 daily net 
sales he would ask him to submit for consideration 
a scale of rates based on that amount of circulation, 
and that the new rates, when finally adopted, would 
be invariable — the law of the Medes and Persians. 

By Jan. 1, 1877, the circulation had reached 
10,000. Mr. Lawson printed a sworn statement of 
circulation day by day, and has adhered to this policy 
for upwards of forty-five years, which I am sure is 
a record standing unequalled in the history of journal- 
ism. 

In each copy of The Chicago Daily News Al- 
manac is a page which shows the month by month 
circulation of that paper from January, 1877, to date 
— a statement and record which should entitle any 
man to the satisfaction that comes from a real 
achievement. 

In January, 1877, the Chicago Daily News like- 
wise adopted a definite and positive advertising rate 
under which everyone paid exactly the same price 
for like service, which policy has been maintained 
without deviation for over forty-three years. 

Viewed in the light of present conditions,, the 
practice of these two principles means little, for, fol- 
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lowing Mr. Lawson's lead, hundreds of publishers 
now conduct known circulation and one-rate news- 
papers. But forty-three years ago such an innova- 
tion was startling. 

Common honesty regarding circulation or adver- 
tising rates was almost unknown. Actual circulation 
facts were for the confidential study of the big boss, 
and advertising rates were "what could be secured/' 

Running along parallel with the new brand of 
honesty on the commercial side of the newspaper was 
the inspirational news and editorial policy under the 
guidance of Melville E. Stone. 

The Chicago Daily News was from infancy a 
new sort of a newspaper. It printed the news. 
Each item was considered only from the standpoint 
of news merit. It was a small newspaper and the 
space was too precious to be wasted for padding. 

It was an absolutely independent newspaper. The 
older school of newspaper men shook their heads and 
concluded that it could never be made a "go." To 
them all newspapers were "kept" organs serving po- 
litical or industrial interests. 

That they were wrong is proven by the fact that 
the infant industry grew with a more substantial 
and wholesome progress than had ever been the for- 
tune of any newspaper and it has inspired imitation 
in other cities throughout the country, until to-day 
few newspapers which are not independent are con- 
sidered really great. 

Melville E. Stone is to be credited with the initio 
tive in prohibiting the printing of paid reading no- 
tices unless marked "Adv." Up to that time paid 
readers were considered as legitimate in our news- 
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papers as they are in France and in other European 
journalism. 

Among the rules regulating the production of 
the Chicago Daily News in 1876, which set forth the 
character of this publisher, I find substantially the 
following : 

The newspaper shall be run distinctly in the 
interest of the reader and the subscriber shall have 
chief consideration. 

The editorial department has three offices to 
perform : (a) To print the news ; (b) to strive to guide 
public opinion in a proper direction ; and (c) to fur- 
nish entertainment. 

Nothing shall be printed in the columns of the 
paper which a young woman could not read aloud in 
the family circle. 

Every effort shall be made to see that news 
printed is true and impartially presented and if at 
any time a misstatement is made openly acknowledge 
the error and correct it. 

A reputation for integrity of purpose can be 
achieved and has enormous value, but a reputation 
for infallibility will never be claimed. 

There are three basic rules regarding newspaper 
development: (a) News should have first place; (b) 
it should be truthful news and if not truthful there 
should be readiness to retract and correct, as far as 
possible; (c) business and editorial departments shall 
be absolutely divorced. 

Neither of the owners of the newspaper shall 
own stock in any public utility corporation affecting 
Chicago. 

The paper shall have no axe to grind, no friends 
to reward, and no enemies to punish. 
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Toward the latter part of 1877, Lawson and 
Stone decided to form a real partnership, Lawson 
taking two-thirds interest and Stone one-third, which 
the latter was to pay for as he could, and which he 
eventually paid for out of profits. 

Later on a stock company capitalized at $150,000 
was organized with Mr. Lawson holding $100,000 and 
Stone $50,000. In 1888, owing to failing health, Mr. 
Stone retired from active duties and sold his $50,000 
interest to Mr. Lawson for $350,000. 

Nothing pleases either Mr. Stone or Mr. Lawson 
so much as to tell stories of various attempts of ad- 
vertisers to dicker with them regarding rates. One 
of Mr. Stone's pet stories is that the junior partner 
of a leading dry goods house in Chicago called on 
him during Mr. Lawson's absence from the city and 
said that he would make a very large contract for 
advertising if the Daily News would cut its rate 10 
per cent, to which Mr. Stone replied as follows : "Cut- 
ting rates is a thing we have never done and we 
have said that we never would do — that is, we would 
never discriminate between advertisers. But I recog- 
nize the importance of your house and am willing 
to contract with you on one condition. As a matter 
of fact, we have but one rule, so there is no 'lowest 
rate/ Our rates are printed and are uniform. Yet 
I will make you a 10 per cent, reduction on these rates 
upon one condition — that you will make part of the 
contract that my wife may buy dry goods at your 
store 10 per cent, cheaper than any other woman in 
Chicago." 

"Good Heavens!" the merchant replied. "That 
would ruin us. We run a one-price store." 

Mr. Stone likes to end the story by remarking 
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that the merchant left in high dudgeon and within a 
week returned to place his advertising at the regular 
rates. 

As typical of the manner in which Victor F. 
Lawson does things when he starts out to do them I 
may mention the fact, known at the time only to the 
insiders, that during the most trying time in the 
history of the Associated Press fight with the old 
United Press in 1893 and 1894, he individually en- 
dorsed its paper at the bank for a very large amount 
— a sum I am not at liberty to describe. 

Mr. Lawson has been comparatively indifferent 
to country circulation. He recognizes that newspa- 
per advertising is local advertising, and that the 
greatest strength of his paper lies in producing maxi- 
mum results in the territory served by the retail 
stores of Chicago. 

Twenty years ago Mr. Lawson began the 
organization of a special foreign news service which 
now ranks first in American journalism. In a recent 
statement to the newspapers using the Chicago Daily 
News Foreign Service Mr. Lawson announced that 
the cost of gathering the service in the year 1919 had 
been $352,366, towards which the subscribing syndi- 
cate papers had contributed $87,993.33, leaving the 
net cost to the Chicago Daily News $264,372.67 — a 
very tidy sum. 

I flatter myself that I know the real Lawson, 
far back of that defensive armor with which great 
men keep off the world, and I know him to be real, 
honest, sincere, and game for anything that is big, 
wholesome, and constructive. 

Outside of the newspaper office, Mr. Lawson is con- 
sistently active in every progressive movement for the 
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well-being of Chicago and the readers of his paper. 
He has been a pillar of strength behind the church 
which he attends, for years has stood back of many 
big charitable enterprises and in impersonal ways 
does unending good. 

Aside from being interested in many and varied 
activities such as materially assisting the Mergen- 
thaler typesetting machine to be perfected, the pro- 
moting of a mailing machine, and perhaps a hundred 
other improved devices for the newspapers, Mr. Law- 
son is a farmer with broad, rich acres producing crops 
and cattle up in Wisconsin. 

Mr. Lawson told me a story on himself regarding 
this farm. He once asked one of his farmers to do 
something for him, to which the farmer replied, "you 
can't make money that way." Whereupon Lawson 
replied, "I don't care ; I make money in Chicago and 
am willing to spend it here," 



PART 6. 

ADOLPH S. OCHS, 
Publisher of The New York Times. 

By Jason Rogers. 

(Reprinted from Advertising and Selling, Jtdy, 19X0.) 

To the imaginative newspaper worker no greater 
satisfaction could come than that which has come to 
Adolph S. Ochs, in the upbuilding of the New York 
Times, to general recognition as the greatest present- 
day newspaper in the United States, if not the world. 

There is just as great a difference between news- 
papers as there is between diamonds ; some are pure 
white and full of fire, while others are just diamonds. 
There are newspapers which have won larger circula- 
tion than The Times and newspapers which have car- 
ried about as much or even more advertising, but none 
of these have won success as legitimately as has The 
Times. 

When Adolph S. Ochs came to New York in 
1896, fresh from his success with the Chattanooga 
Times, and bought the New York Times, there were 
few who thought that he could put that then mori- 
bund property on its feet. That Ochs had the correct 
formula must now be admitted by all. 

The programme was as simple as A B C, but 
its carrying out required a degree of stick-to-it-ive- 
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ness probably never equalled in the realm of journal- 
ism, and positively never approached from the stand- 
point of consistency, intelligence, and skill of execu- 
tion. 

On the foundation of The Times of 1896 with its 
10,000 of substantial high-grade circulation bought 
for one-fifth of the stock in a new corporation, Mr. 
Ochs determined to rear a newspaper different from 
and better than anything New York then had. It was 
to be a newspaper, with emphasis on the news. 

Mr. Ochs likes to make himself believe that he 
brought no new newspaper idea to New York when 
he started remaking The Times. He may be right, and 
his contemporaries perhaps had forgotten how to get 
out a newspaper, or had grown soft on the job. 

Pulitzer had made his New York debut in 1883 
as the apostle of the common people, with pictures 
and guessing contests, and Hearst had arrived with 
his programme of profuse expenditure of money and 
pandering to the unthinking and un-American. 

Ochs came, with very little money — $75,000 all 
told — and without anything new, according to his own 
view, except a determination to print the best paper 
he could get out to interest and serve the thinking 
classes of New York who could be counted upon to 
appreciate such a product. 

Few of us at the time recognized the real sig- 
nificance of his adoption of the "All the news that's 
fit to print" slogan in 1897. The subsequent develop- 
ment shows why this suggestion was then as now so 
wonderfully in accord with Mr. Ochs's ideas for the 
creating of a great newspaper. 

From the very beginning of the building of the 
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institution Ochs has never employed a scheme or 
catch-penny device to stimulate circulation or adver- 
tising. He concentrated on one idea, the publication of 
the best newspaper he could get out, and he trusted to 
the intelligence of the public for his success. 

The psychology of Mr. Ochs was as sound as that 
of Abraham Lincoln, when he said, "You cannot fool 
all of the people all of the time." Mr. Ochs did not 
desire to fool any of the people at any time. 

To me, the progress of The Times has been as 
logical as the onward pressure of the game of the 
chess-master when opposed to players of lesser de- 
gree of skill. Ochs has advanced his position on ab- 
solutely sound formulae without at any time taking 
chances. 

Only those familiar with the inner workings of 
such developments can appreciate the exasperations 
and difficulties which a man encounters in such an 
undertaking. There were times when all must have 
seemed black and hopeless, but Ochs stuck to it until 
he had seen it through. It was a hard, up-hill pull 
until he had crossed the dead line. 

After having stated in my previous article on 
Mr. Lawson of the Chicago Daily News that in my 
opinion Mr. Lawson was the great leader in inde- 
pendent journalism, I want to go on record as rating 
Mr. Ochs as the great leader in presentation of com- 
plete and dependable news. 

Mr. Ochs stands in a class by himself in this 
respect and has gone farther than any other news- 
paper man who ever lived. I say this knowing that 
Mr. Lawson has quite a similar appreciation of Mr. 
Ochs's wonderful accomplishments. 
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As far back as 1891 Mr. Ochs, in an address at 
St. Paul, stated : 

"My experience in newspaper-making affords an 
opportunity for close observation of what is going on 
in its many ramifications throughout the country, and 
justifies me in making the broad assertion that never 
before did there exist so many splendid opportunities 
to win honor, fame, and fortune in the profession of 
journalism. 

'In all its angles there is in American journalism 
a demand and an urgent need for men of ability; 
men possessing the cardinal virtues — prudence, jus- 
tice, temperance, and fortitude ; faith, hope, and char- 
ity; men who love their country and their fellow- 
men; men of courage and convictions; men with 
vision and imagination; men who are thorough and 
painstaking — who take a pride in their work and 
whose heart and soul are in it ; men who do not think 
they know it all but can learn from others ; men who 
are constantly seeking for and acquainting them- 
selves with the newest, the best and the most effective 
work done by others, and with the intelligence to 
understand what they learn and to apply the knowl- 
edge to their undertakings ; men who are thoroughly 
grounded in the very rudiments of newspaper-mak- 
ing; men who know a proof press, a shooting stick, 
and quoin, a rotary press, a linotype and autoplate; 
a monkey dash as well as a column rule; with not 
only a nose for news but with olfactories to scent 
odors and detect rottenness ; men with a sense of pro- 
portion and of values, and with an eye for impressive 
and pleasing typographical display ; men who in circu- 
lation know the real from the artificial, and in adver- 
tising know the genuine from the deceptive ; above all, 
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men with the practical equipment and the sincere 
and vigilant purpose to present the news honestly and 
without prejudice, and to interpret it with independ- 
ence and fairness. 

"This may be the counsel of perfection, but in 
newspaper-making perfection in morals, habits, and 
equipment — as near as is humanly possible — invari- 
ably spells success with capital letters." 

In 1896, appearing before the National Editorial 
Association, he supplemented this basic material as 
follows : 

"You may be interested In knowing what has 
been the practical result of applying the principles 
suggested at St. Paul twenty-five years ago for the 
publication of a newspaper in a great city. Twenty 
years ago The Times, as I have said, had scarcely 
10,000 circulation; to-day its net paid circulation 
exceeds 325,000. The gross annual income in 1896 
is now exceeded every month in legitimate income 
from advertisements and circulation. 

"One of the greatest factors in achieving this 
result was not mentioned — because not then fully 
appreciated — in the St. Paul catalogue of the quali- 
fications required successfully to manage a daily 
newspaper. It was a great omission, as my years of 
experience have taught me, and I wish now to add 
it and give it the utmost emphasis by marking it 'top 
of column, 9 and that is that the successful manager 
should have the ability to judge and appreciate other 
men's qualifications, to secure their assistance and 
to win and retain their respect and confidence in 
his plans and good intentions. 

"I have been most fortunate in this respect in 
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the management of The Times. I could not wish 
for more loyal and capable men than those holding 
the responsible positions in The Times organization. 
They have been untiring, ever enthusiastic, and un- 
grudgingly giving the best of their abilities to the 
upbuilding of the newspaper, to preserve its best 
traditions, and maintain the highest standards of 
journalism. They have given to the task what money 
cannot buy, and that is a pride in their work. If I 
wished to boast of anything I personally may have 
accomplished, it would be that I was able to secure 
the co-operation of such high-minded and talented 
men, and have them confidently believe in the sound- 
ness and sincerity of my aspirations. 

"A distinguished man — a New York editor and 
publisher — some time ago told some mutual friends 
that I had come to New York and taught the news- 
papers something new. I replied that I thought he 
was inaccurate ; that if we had done anything worthy 
of note it was that we had 'reminded them of some- 
thing they had forgotten/ I brought no new journal- 
ism to New York City; we have practised, as best 
we could, old journalism — the journalism, that suc- 
ceeds in small towns where the high standards of the 
profession are demanded and practised by self-re- 
specting men." 

On such a sound foundation of underlying prin- 
ciples, Mr. Ochs came through with flying colors, for 
the other New York morning newspapers foolishly 
ignored or failed to realize the potency of printing 
"All the News That's Fit to Print" better and more 
copiously than they had ever done before. 

As convincing proof of the soundness of Mr. 
Ochs's theory, one has only to glance at the progress 
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in circulation and advertising of The Times over a 
long series of years for the month of April each 
year: 

April 1898 — 



1898 — 


25,726 


April 


1911 — 


191,452 


1899 — 


76,260 


« 


1912 — 


225,392 


1900 — 


82,106 


<« 


1913 — 
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1901 — 
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1914 — 
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1902 — 


104,330 
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1915 — 
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1903 — 
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1916 — 
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1904 — 


110,833 
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1917 — 
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1905 — 
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1918 — 


352,794 


1906 — 


126,915 
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1919 — 


393,178 


1907 — 


144,114 
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1920 — 


351,939 


1908 — 


165,155 
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1921 — 


352,528 


1909 — 


176,023 


M 


1922 — 


372,801 


1910 — 


181,270 









This steady growth, produced by the recom- 
mendation of one pleased reader suggesting it to a 
person who did not read it, more largely than any 
other factor has been accountable for its progress. 

A brief reference to some of the underlying fac- 
tors in the upbuilding process may not be without 
interest to advertisers and agency men. 

Every day there are thousands of buyers from 
all over the country in New York City. The Times 
has made itself a veritable reference library to the 
buyers, and carries a large volume of manufacturers' 
advertising especially appealing to them, a feature 
unapproached by any other daily newspaper. 

The Times has specialized in financial and busi- 
ness information and news, until to-day it leads all 
competitors in both volume and quality of financial 
and industrial advertising, notwithstanding that it is 
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more careful regarding the business it accepts than 
any other New York newspaper. 

No lawyer or real estate operator in New York 
worthy of consideration can afford not to consult 
The Times every day. Mr. Ochs started covering 
these matters more thoroughly and accurately than 
any other daily newspaper had ever done in 1896, 
and has consistently sought to improve the service 
ever since. 

Before the advent of Mr. Ochs into metropolitan 
journalism, certain daily newspapers had done so- 
called big things in the Way of news beats. Years ago 
Bennett had sent Stanley to Africa, and had built up 
recognition for superiority in shipping reports, but 
these were ancient history when Mr. Ochs came to 
town. The Times prints big beats every day and 
once or twice a month rings the bell denoting another 
bull's-eye scored, so that few of us recognize the won- 
derful mastery which makes extraordinary perform- 
ances seem routine. 

The advertiser has not been slow to recognize the 
supremacy of The Times, as is shown by the fore- 
going figures recording the advertising gains of The 
Times since 1900. The Times sells its advertising 
strictly as a commodity, at one price to all, for the 
same service, and during the print paper shortage 
has probably been forced to omit more advertising 
offered it than any other newspaper in the country. 

The restraining and guiding hand of Mr. Ochs 
extends throughout The Times building from attic to 
cellar. He employs able assistants and gives them 
abundant recognition, compensation, and authority, 
but I know of no other large newspaper office where 
the great constructive influence for bigger and bet- 
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ter things comes from one man's inspired genius to 
such an extent as in the case of The Times. 

Mr. Ochs is never satisfied with The Times as it 
is printed from day to day. He always sees oppor- 
tunity for improvement and seeks to take advantage 
of every experience. 

Mr. Ochs is an exceedingly kindly man, and one 
who gives first preference to the newspaper worker 
who loves his job. He came into the newspaper busi- 
ness as a printer's devil at the age of twelve and so 
has been in the ranks for fifty-one years. 



PART 7. 

HOW TO USE 300 NEWSPAPERS FOR A 

NATIONAL CAMPAIGN. 

Consideration of the newspapers to be selected 
to make up a nation-wide advertising campaign re- 
quires a much keener knowledge of conditions 
throughout the country than is appreciated py news- 
paper publishers. We newspaper men just naturally 
don't blend into the picture, as it were, because we, 
each of us, are brought up to think that our town and 
our paper is the best on earth, or we are trained to 
work as if we did. 

Any one who has tried to ride four horses, circus 
fashion, has found it much easier than to do business 
with newspapers in the composite. Comparatively few 
appropriations are large enough to include every 
newspaper in the towns desired to be covered, and 
yet this is what newspapers would seem to expect, 
when they are left off any list. 

One of the very largest advertisers in the coun- 
try recently told me that only a very few concerns 
conducted campaigns in as many as 500 daily news- 
papers simultaneously. The days of the small standing 
card and block ads. placed in bunches to run E. O. D. 
for the year are past, except in rare cases. 

Advertising has become scientific and effective. 
While in some cases it is desirable to strikingly domi- 
nate a market, in others it has been found that per- 
sistent direct appeal produces better cumulative re- 
sults, but the present tendency is toward forceful 
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methods, to help distribution and produce encourag- 
ing sales for dealers. 

I have been severely criticized for occasionally 
making lists of newspapers for the use of prospective 
advertisers, and more particularly by those inter- 
ested in newspapers left off the list. Such criticism 
seldom had broad enough conception to realize that 
what I was seeking was the sale of newspaper adver- 
tising in the large and not any particular newspaper. 

If the newspapers of the country sold 10 per cent. 
of the concerns ready and anxious to spend money for 
the production of larger sales for their goods the 
volume of general advertising in the newspapers 
would be increased many fold. 

Until we seek to sell the broader basic com- 
modity — newspaper advertising anywhere — in place 
of seeking the dollars for our own newspapers, we 
can never expect to effectively compete with the 
better organized and more skilfully synchronized pro- 
motional efforts of other media — that steady tum- 
tum-tum of every solicitor for the media first and 
medium second. 

When I went to Secretary McAdoo for a definite 
appropriation for newspaper advertising, to help put 
over the Liberty loans and war savings stamps, he 
listened with interest, but concluded that inasmuch 
as he could not use all newspapers he would not 
touch it. 

In mentioning names of newspapers, I wish in 
advance to go squarely on record as doing so solely 
for the purpose of demonstration of how cities and 
sections may be covered. In making up a list com- 
paratively few advertisers include every newspaper 
in the towns to be stimulated. 
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Therefore, for our purpose a list covering any 
section which included all of the daily newspapers 
would be impracticable and by its very formidable- 
ness would scare away the very people we most desire 
to interest. 

In many cities there are overwhelmingly domi- 
nant newspapers covering all classes in their appeal, 
while in others through peculiar local development 
there are newspapers which find their following 
among distinct classes. 

To market, for example, a 5-cent cigar through 
newspaper advertising and to market a 25-cent 
straight would call for the use of entirely separate 
lists, appealing to different classes of people for most 
satisfactory results. 

The newspapers which I have named for New 
York City — The Times in the morning and The Globe 
and Evening Sun in the evening — give approximately 
the same sort of service as is accomplished by the 
Chicago Daily News and Tribune in Chicago. 

If an advertiser wishes to reach a cheaper class 
for low-priced articles he has but to substitute papers 
primarily appealing to the class probably more re- 
sponsive to such selling talk. 

In New York and Chicago we have both kinds 
of newspapers, and in New York, particularly, several 
for which there is no possible excuse for their exist- 
ence other than their owners' persistence in losing 
money and the continued employment of their staffs. 

In selling advertising in The New York Globe 
we make no effort to secure certain types of adver- 
tising largely because we know our readers would 
not make it profitable to the advertiser and because 
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we do not desire to insult the intelligence of our 
readers. 

From experience we can tell with reasonable 
accuracy whether our newspaper will produce profits 
ble returns from a line of copy or not, provided the 
price is right, the goods well distributed, worthy, and 
likely to repeat. 

We endeavor to guard ourselves against those 
who expect advertising to sell goods at a fancy price, 
and rather urge the policy of decreasing prices to 
produce larger traffic, so wonderfully demonstrated 
by Henry Ford. 

I argued that the government could buy the ad- 
vertising and select mediums just like a commercial 
house, and that' what I sought was more the recogni- 
tion of advertising than the money involved, but he 
shook his head, told me to submit the plan in writing, 
and that is where it ended. 

The recent experience of the government in try- 
ing to place a limited advertising campaign in small 
city newspapers in places where it had stations would 
seem to indicate that McAdoo knew his business and 
that the newspapers as a whole could not be de- 
pended upon to play the game like good sports. No 
sooner had the list been announced than little fellows 
just outside of nearly every town selected commenced 
to pull wires to get in on the cutting of the "melon." 
Senators and congressmen were urged to exert their 
influence, until those in charge gave warning that 
the over-solicitation might result in decision to aban- 
don the entire plan. 

The newspaper breed are a hungry bunch. They 
want a slice of every campaign coming their way, will 
move heaven and earth to try to get it, and after 
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failing to get it will often resort to practices calcu- 
lated to kill off the business rather than see a com- 
petitor get something which they cannot. 

It is difficult enough for an advertising agency 
to develop an account, to get a large appropriation 
to carry it, to organize distribution and selling forces, 
to prepare copy, to select mediums, to listen to con- 
structive salesmanship from worthy representatives 
of various mediums, without destructive knocking. 

In a recent article in the Editor and Publisher 
I told of the getting together of the two Ottawa 
newspapers to sell the Ottawa market and then the 
mediums on their merits. Their plan reduces selling 
costs and produces much new business from people 
overjoyed at the opportunity of doing business with 
the newspapers of a town on a business basis. 

Just imagine the newspapers of any of our towns 
doing anything of the kind. John Doe, running one 
newspaper, hates Tom Doe, who runs another, from 
the soles of his feet to the top of his head, including 
his every word and every act. It is murder on sight 
between them as far as they dare go, and they are 
easy victims for the merchant clever enough to play 
one against the other. 

Many of us who have been working for the big- 
ger purposes of the business had hoped and thought 
that one of the results of war activities for Liberty 
Loans, the Red Cross and such, which brought news- 
paper men together for combined effort in a way 
new to them, would provide the bridge and that they 
would learn the advantage of co-operation. 

Then, again, one would think that publishers in 
a town would learn a lesson from the organized labor 
with which they deal. United we stand and divided 
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we fall is too obvious a conclusion for us to grasp. 
The story of the bundle of sticks has no lesson for 
us. • Of what use is pretended co-operation when we 
know that the other fellow will not play fair. 

During 1917 the newspapers of a certain city got 
together and pledged themselves to cut off all returns 
and free copies. A cost forfeit was suggested by one 
of the publishers, but was scorned as a reproach upon 
their honor by others. Result: three months later 
many thousand returned copies of one of the newsh 
papers ^ere found, "cached" in a deserted building. 

At a time when all publishers were urged to con- 
serve print paper by eliminating all wastes other 
newspapers adopted a cheap lottery scheme to induce 
people to buy copies of their inferior prints to see 
what numbers had drawn certain prizes. 

Long experience in the business should teach any 
one that circulation produced by such methods, per- 
haps just inside the laws and maybe not, is valueless 
in an advertising way, and that A. B. C. audits which 
show plainly how the circulation has been secured as 
well as how much the inflation amounts to clearly 
reveal the fraud. 

During the same period of paper panic several 
newspaper publishers I know of went quietly into 
the market and bought up and hoarded all the paper 
they could lay their hands upon at any price they 
could get it for. It didn't matter to them whether 
others had none, so long as they were "safe" for 
months to come. 

The regrettable part of the business was that 
those largely concerned in the hoarding and waste 
were supposedly leaders in the publishing line. 

I am merely touching on a few sore spots, so as 
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to bring before us for careful and frank consideration 
our inherent weaknesses, that we may learn the ad- 
vantages of playing fair with others. There is 
enough business for us all if we would but get to- 
gether and build it up regardless of petty, selfish 
ambitions. 

We all know how habitual it is in most newspaper 
offices to watch the columns of our competitors for 
new business appearing there and then go out after 
it pell-mell, seeking to get it almost regardless of 
whether it is good business for long range results 
or not. 

Many a small experimental account worked up 
by the solicitor on a local paper might have grown 
Into a worth-while advertiser, who perhaps might 
even develop into a big national advertiser, had we 
and others let him alone until he had found himself, 
as it were, and discovered the powers of advertising. 

We have demonstrated beyond dispute in our 
recent experiences on the New York Globe that a new 
advertiser can get better results from the use of domi- 
nating space in one newspaper than by using smaller 
space in a number of papers. 

During the past ten years we have had opportu- 
nity to watch both plans tried out many times. It is 
just so with much general advertising during experi- 
mental and try-out campaigns, and that is where the 
Ottawa plan fits in so effectively. One newspaper 
there is perfectly willing to let the other get a new 
account firmly on its feet before seeking to split or 
dilute the appropriation. 

Since issuing the map and list of newspapers pre- 
sented in this section in the form of a full newspaper 
page ad which has been printed in over one hundred 
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newspapers, and the distribution of the page in con- 
nection with the other sections of this collection to 
10,000 advertisers and space buyers, many hundreds 
of letters of commendation have been received to- 
gether with information that the data had been used 
as the basis of national campaigns. 

In a nutshell this is the sort of definite informa- 
tion which a prospective advertiser should have be- 
fore him in the preparation of a plan for a campaign. 
It is the sort of information that very few experts 
would take the trouble to prepare, for, owing to con- 
stantly changing conditions, a list prepared to-day 
would be changed to-morrow. 

With perhaps three or four exceptions every 
newspaper represented in the list is a sound and rep- 
utable publication conducted by men loyal to the best 
interests of their country and absolutely independent 
of political or other outside control. 

The omission of the names of certain newspapers 
of large circulation may be noted, but in leaving them 
off I have exercised my own privilege of not assisting 
them in their general policy of destruction of what 
is best in society, industry, and our American democ- 
racy and freedom. 

The advertiser can make every dollar of his in- 
vestment do a full 100 cents' worth of execution, 
which is impossible when he is forced to buy general 
medium circulation much of which is in territory un- 
related and distant from the field he most desires to 
stimulate. 

The manufacturer can make his advertising in 
daily newspapers lead directly to the shops of local 
dealers carrying his goods, which they, as does any 
one familiar with best modern practices, know is ten 
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times more resultf ul than to try to start prospects 
scouting about for goods "for sale at all dealers," 
where the advertising is not linked tip to definite 
stores. 

Dealers and agents everywhere have grown gun- 
shy of stocking up on the strength of campaigns in 
the general mediums, for they have found to their 
cost that in order to sell the goods which they have 
put on their shelves, to get back their money and a 
profit, they must advertise in their local newspaper. 

On the other hand, practically every local dealer 
who is worth cultivating by a manufacturer knows 
the power and usefulness of local newspaper adver- 
tising, and will gladly stock up with any goods made 
by a manufacturer willing to pay in full or in part 
for additional local advertising space for him. 

Newspaper advertising provides the very acme 
of trade and sales stimulation efficiency. It cuts the 
waste out of national advertising campaigns, it helps 
produce distribution more economically and enthusi- 
astically than any other process, and provides "dealer 
help" far superior to any other kind. 

As shown on other pages, the advantage of news- 
paper advertising is that it can be applied to any de- 
sired territory exactly in accordance with require- 
ments for distribution and sales promotion. 

This cannot be said of any other type of media. 
Every one of them is weak and defective in spots, 
and the buyer and user of them wastes anywhere 
from 50 to 75 per cent, of his advertising dollars, 
and thus minimizes his efficiency. 

There are manufacturers who like to prove their 
success by demonstrating their ability to waste money 
by using pages and double pages in the general media, 
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but in competition with them the man who will spend 
an equal amount in straight-punch, direct-pull local- 
ized newspaper advertising will cut the ground from 
under their feet. 

Look over the ads in the general mediums and 
you will be justified in asking where all of these peo- 
ple get the money they spend for this wasteful gen- 
eral publicity. It does not get them anywhere. The 
same money spent in newspapers with lists of dealers 
carrying the goods or over the signatures of local 
agents or dealers would unquestionably sell more 
goods. 

Single issues of one general medium are said 
to have had upward of $800,000 worth of advertis- 
ing, of which two-thirds is often that of automobiles 
and automobile sundries and equipment. The agents 
for these articles all over the country are frankly in 
favor of local newspaper advertising, but certain al- 
leged experts out for easiest money and the policy 
of following the crowd keep them at it. 

PRIMARY MARKETS. 

We will briefly consider what I, for the lack of a 
better term, call primary markets, as differing from 
the larger metropolitan centres of population and yet 
standing far in advance of the smaller towns and 
distinctly country and farming districts, requiring 
different treatment and different copy to put over 
the advertiser's message. 

Newspaper men as a rule don't see the space they 
sell as a buyer of advertising, who must in order 
to secure profitable results from his dollars spent 
in their columns. And then, again, there are still 
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advertising men who seem to think that the same 
copy will pull similar results in daily newspapers 
anywhere. Viewed from the angle of the experience 
of advertising agents who have practically confined 
their past efforts to buying and using space in the 
general mediums, this seems reasonable and logical, 
but such men are not awake to the much more satis- 
factory returns they can produce for their clients 
by a closer study of the equation and perhaps ren- 
dering a bit more expensive service. 

To the intelligent buyer of space there is a widely 
different class of audience to address, we will say, 
for instance, in Pasadena, Cal.; Montgomery, Ala.; 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa; Haverhill, Mass.; Kalamazoo, 
Mich. ; Joplin, Mo., or Passaic, N. J., and yet they are 
all cities of approximately the same size. 

In this big primary market we are considering 
we have about 100 cities and towns ranging from 
25,000 to 50,000 population, extending from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific and from the Gulf of Mexico to 
the Canadian line, each a veritable human beehive, 
filled with people with money to buy advertised goods 
and trained to do most of their buying in response 
to the offerings of local merchants and dealers in 
the columns of their local newspapers. Such a wide 
diversity of people, easily separated into groups of 
different classes for trial campaigns, is susceptible 
of wonderful laboratory treatment by the advertising 
man seeking to produce sales at the lowest cost. 

It is the exact reverse of the proposition pre- 
sented in the general medium when the advertiser is 
compelled to tell exactly the same story to people 
everywhere, regardless of his distribution, regardless 
of lack of general demand for his goods, and much 
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of it perhaps over their heads and none of it di- 
verted straight to the stores of dealers handling the 
goods. An advertising man who knows his United 
States can by experimentation in these primary mar- 
kets create campaigns that will produce three and 
four fold when he comes to breaking into the larger 
markets. His space will cost very little ; the degree 
of information and co-operation he can secure from 
these newspapers will probably be worth more to 
him than his space has cost. 

On the strength of a campaign for trying out 
policy and copy in such an experimental campaign 
the space buyer is equipped to apply his acquired 
knowledge to the larger cities, ever bearing in mind 
the existence of a wide difference in tastes in Boston, 
New Orleans, San Francisco, and Detroit, for in- 
stance. 

All of this may seem as foreign to our subject 
in the minds of newspaper men who will continue to 
urge cold circulation figures, boasts regarding in- 
creased lineage, and such as selling argument. 

Advertising has become printed salesmanship, 
and the sooner we learn that the last consideration in 
buying space and circulation is lineage and bluff, 
the sooner we will bring newspaper advertising to 
greatly increased volume. We must efface selfish, 
petty arguments and get down to brass tacks. Of 
course circulation and lineage are factors, but we 
don't look at a thermometer to tell us whether the 
day is clear or rainy. 

If I were buying space in a large list of news- 
papers the last thing that would influence me in 
the addition of some newspaper to the list or con- 
sideration of the make-up of my list would be the 
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ordinary twaddle dished up by newspaper advertising 
managers and special representatives along old lines 
of argument. 

I would select my possible markets, correspond 
with the newspapers in each of them regarding trade 
possibilities in each place, secure from them lists of 
dealers willing to handle and co-operate in conjunc- 
tion with a local advertising campaign. I would then 
work with my jobbers on the strength of such prepa- 
ration, and finally limit my experimental campaign 
to those newspapers which had shown efficiency of 
the sort entitling them to first use. 

To my mind this service would best be per- 
formed through the advertising agents, for any cam- 
paign of the type I have in mind can be handled 
much better and more efficiently through a well- 
organized agent's office than by some amateurish 
sales manager seeking to prove to his bosses that 
he can get more "service" than can the agent whom 
the firm is clearing through. 

If we are to get maximum co-operation from the 
agents, let us consider them as our agents. 

We must protect them as far as we can and 
make such service as we can develop under and behind 
them as resultf ul as possible. Any of them who prove 
by their acts that they no longer are entitled to our 
support can be easily dropped from recognition. 

No matter how much we like to imagine to the 
contrary, no newspaper or any other medium can 
take any old piece of copy that is hurled at it by a 
would-be space buyer and guarantee results. If the 
office ads inserted by newspapers in their own col- 
umns or in other newspapers were the standard, I am 
quite confident that advertising would die out. It 
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is an art to be able to block out and carry through to 
success and profit an advertising campaign. It can 
be done by those who, by reason of successful experi- 
ence, can demand the degree and quality of support 
that is essential. 

There are many such men who can deliver the 
goods for practically any product they are confident 
they can put over, after careful investigation of the 
article, study of market possibilities, etc. Every one 
of them that I know is connected with one of the 
advertising agencies or running one himself. 

I have rambled on from the consideration of the 
specific list of newspapers we have before us, but I 
have done so in order to show how well these smaller 
newspapers can be played with to work out pro- 
grammes for huge nation-wide effort. Just, for ex- 
ample, imagine the value of a trial campaign in the 
five cities in Connecticut with 561,191 population, in 
which they sell 141,180 copies a day — a paper to 
practically every family, which can be used at a cost 
of 43 cents per line or $2,150 for a 5,000-line demon- 
stration in each. All of these towns are rich, pros- 
perous manufacturing centres, which during the war 
had been busily working three shifts a day on w$r 
industries. 
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Lists showing population, circulation October 1, 1921, and advertising 
rates as of December 1. 1921, from Barbour's Rate and Data Service. 

Rate 
One Time Per Line 
Circulation Rate On 5,000 
Per Line Line 
Contract 



ALABAMA— (2,348,174) 

Birmingham News (E) 

Mobile Register CM) 

Montgomery Advertiser (M) 

Total 

ARIZONA— (333,903) 

Phoenix Gazette (E) 

Phoenix Republican (M) 

Total 

ARKANSAS— (1,752,204) 

Fort Smith Times Record 

Little Rock Democrat 

Little Rock Gazette (J 

Total 

CALIFORNIA— (3,426,861) 

Fresno Republican (M) 

Los Angeles Express (E) 

Los Angeles Times (Mj 

Oakland Tribune 

Pasadena Star-News 

Sacramento Bee 

San Diego Sun 

San Franciaco Chronicle (1 

San Francisco Bulletin (EJ 

San Jose Mercury-Herald (Ml 

Stockton Record (E) 

Total 

COLORADO— (939,629) 

Colorado Springs Telegraph (E) 

Denver Post (ra 

Pueblo Star Journal (E) 

Total 

CONNECTICUT— (1,380,631) 

Bridgeport Post Telegram (M & E) 

Hartford Times (E) 

New Haven Register (E) 

New London Day (In 

Waterbury Republican (M) 

Total 

DELAWARE— (223,003) 

Wilmington Journal (E) 

Wilmington News (M) 

Total 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA— (437,571) 

Washington Star (E) 

Washington Post (M) 

Total 



53,745 
21,066 
17,272 



.15 

.085 

.06 



.15 
.07 
.06 



20,918 


.295 


.28 


7,199 
13,719 


.05 
.06 


.05 
.05 


20,918 


.11 


.11 


9,230 
19,109 
41,285 


.045 

.08 

.08 


.046 

.06 

.08 


69,624 


.205 


.185 


28,443 
66,944 
92,071 
50,437 
12,945 
38,469 
14,690 
88,610 
73,335 
15,299 
15,232 


.10 
.15 
.27 
.15 
.06 
.08 
.04 
.27 
.26 
.06 
.06 


.10 
.15 
.19 
.15 
.06 
.08 
.04 
.25 
.20 
.06 
.06 


496,475 


1.50 


1.34 


7,326 

134,060 

9,522 


.04 
.20 
.06 


.04 
.20 
.06 


150,908 


.30 


.30 


45,045 
42,772 
31,681 
10,535 
11,147 


.15 
.12 
.11 
.10 
.08 


.14 

.12 

.085 

.045 

.045 


141,180 


.56 


.435 


17,920 
9,328 


.10 
.06 


.06 
.04 


27,248 


.16 


.10 


88,237 
60,390 


.20 

.23 


.20 
.19 



148,627 



.43 
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FLORIDA— (008.470) 

Jacksonville Times-Union (M) 

Tampa Tribune (M) 

Total 

GEORGIA— (2,895,831) 

Atlanta Journal 

Atlanta Constitution (1 

Augusta Herald 

Macon News 

Macon Telegraph (M] 

Savannah News (M) 

Savannah Press (1 

Total 

IDAHO— (431,866) 

Boise Capital News. (E) 

Boise Capital Statesman (M) 

Total 

ILLINOIS— (6,485,280) 

Aurora Beacon News (El 

Bloomington Pantagraph (Ml 

Chicago Daily News (E) 

Chicago Tribune (Ml 

Danville Corn-News (E) 

Peoria Journal (Ej 

Peoria Transcript (Mj 

Quincy Herald 

Ouincy Whig-Journal 

Rockford Register 

Springfield Register (EJ 

Springfield Journal (Mj 

TotaL 

INDIANA— (2,930.390) 

Evansville Courier (M) 

Fort Wayne News 6j Sentinel (J 

Indianapolis News (1 

South Bend Tribune (I 

Terre Haute Tribune (1 

Total 

IOWA— (2,404,021) 

Burlington Hawkeye (MJ 

Council Bluffs Nonpareil 

Davenport Times 

Des Moines Capital 

Dubuque Telegraph Herald 

Fort Dodge Messenger Chronicle. . 
Marshall town Times Republican. . 

Sioux City Tribune (M & 

Sioux City Journal (M e> 

Waterloo Courier (1 

TotaL 

KANSAS— (1,769,257) 

Atchison Globe 

Hutchinson News (E) 

Leavenworth Post (E) 

Pittsburg Headlight. 

Topeka Capital (1 







Rate 


One Time Per Line 


Circulation 


Rate 


On 5,000 


Per Line 


Line 




i 


Contract 


31,608 


.08 


.08 


19,775 


.07 


.05 


51,383 


.15 


.13 


59,941 


.18 


.14 


45,180 


.18 


.13 


11,746 


.05* 


.05 


18,310 


.08 


.06 


20,882 


.08 


.06 


20,767 


.10 


.05 


14,491 


.05 


.05 


191,317 


.72 


.54 


10,516 


.05 


.04 


13,628 


.05 


.05 


24,144 


.10 


.09 


15,251 


.055 


.055 


17,599 


.055 


.05 


395,665 


.70 


.65 


483,272 


.70 


.70 


16,637 


.055 


.05 


17,907 


.11 


.09 


9,499 


.11 


.09 


11,421 


.045 


.045 


14,148 


.05 


.05 


11,844 


.06 


.04 


23,824 


.06 


.06 


24,686 


.06 


.06 


1,041,753 


2.08 


1.94 


33,103 


.05 


.05 


31,454 


.08 


.08 


115,958 


.20 


.20 


15,896 


.08 


.055 


21,847 


.06 


.06 


208,258 


.47 


.445 


10,010 


.035 


.035 


14,418 


.05 


.05 


23,899 


.07 


.07 


62,708 


.14 


.14 


16,142 


.055 


.055 


8,949 


.04 


.04 


9,568 


.04 


.04 


60,167 


.11 


.11 


50,074 


.11 


.11 


15,280 


.06 


.05 


251,210 


.70 


.70 


7,047 


.03 


.03 


11,895 


.04 


.04 


5,907 


.03 


.03 


7,589 


.03 


.03 


33,637 


.09 


.09 
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KANSAS— (Cowf*m»e<f.) 

Topeka State Journal (E) 

Wichita Beacon (E) 

Wichita Eagle (M) 

Total 

KENTUCKY— (2,416,630) 

Covington Post (E) 

Lexington Leader (E) 

Louisville Courier-Journal (M) 

Louisville Times (E) 

Owensboro Messenger (M) 

Paducah Sun (E) 

Total 

LOUISIANA— (1,798,509) 

New Orleans Item (E) 

New Orleans Times-Picayune (M) 

Shreveport Times (M) 

Shreveport Journal (E) 

Total 

MAINE— (768,014) 

Bangor Commercial (E) 

Bangor News (M) 

Lewiston Journal (E) 

Portland Express (E) 

Total 

MARYLAND— (1,449,661) 

Baltimore American (M 

Baltimore News. ( 

Baltimore Sun (M 4 

Cumberland limes ( 

Hagerstown Mail * Herald . . . . (M * 

Total 

MASSACHUSETTS— (3,852,356) 

Boston Globe (M 8t E) 

Boston Herald (M) 

Boston Traveler (E) 

Boston Post. (M) 

Brockton Enterprise (E) 

FaU River Herald (E) 

Fitchburg Sentinel (E) 

HaverhiUGazette (E) 

Holyoke Transcript (E) 

Lawrence Tribune (E) 

Lawrence Eagle 

Lowell Sun 

Lynn Item 

New Bedford Mercury 

New Bedford Standard (E) 

Salem News (E) 

Springfield Republican (M) 

Springfield News (E) 

Springfield Union (M & E) 

Worcester Gazette (E) 

Worcester Telegram (M) 

TotaL 







Rate 


One Time Per Line 


Circulation 


Rate 


On 5,000 


Per Line 


Line 






Contract 


20,844 


.09 


.06 


39,058 


.10 


.10 


55,077 


.15 


.15 


181,054 


.56 


.53 




.055 


.055 


15,472. 


.05 


.05 


46,029 


.11 


.11 


59,854 


.15 


.15 


5,941 


.025 


.025 


5,130 


.036 


.03 


132,426 


.426 


.42 


64,728 


.15 


.15 


73,012 


.15 


.15 


24,251 


.08 


.06 


11,790 


.04 


.04 


173,781 


.42 


.40 


14,535 
19,544 


.06 


.045 


.065 


.045 


12,291 


.04 


* .04 


25,213 


.12 


.08 


71,583 


.285 


.21 


59,5681 
118,800/ 


.35 


.30 






216,089 


.40 


.35 


10,859 


.04 


.04 


.8,439 


.05 


.05 


413,755 


.84 


.74 


282,549 


.45 


.45 


111,1081 
124,057/ 


.40 


.40 






400,009 


.60 


.60 


19,846 


.065 


.065 


11,665 


.06 


.035 


10,067 


.055 


.045 


15,010 


.08 


.05 


12,868 


.07 


.05 


13,6991 

1,782/ 


.08 


.05 






18,083 


.07 


.055 


16,071 


.10 


.05 


5,6291 
22,926/ 


.07 


.07 






19,466 


.15 


.08 


13,3841 
42,510/ 


.12 


.12 






56,611 


.17 


.12 


33,2331 
39,395/ 


.27 


.22 







1,269,968 2.81 



2.46 
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MICHIGAN— (3,66 8,412) 

Adrian Telegram 

Bay City Times-Tribune (E) 

Detroit Free Press (M) 

Detroit News (E) 

Flint Journal (E) 

Grand Rapids Press (E) 

Jackson Patriot (E) 

Kalamazoo Gazette (E) 

Lansing State Journal (E) 

Saginaw News Courier (E) 

Total 

MINNESOTA— (2,387,125) 

Duluth Herald (E) 

Minneapolis Journal (E) 

Minneapolis Tribune (M & E) 

St. Paul Dispatch (E) 

St. Paul Pioneer Press. (J 

Total 

MISSISSIPPI— (1,790,618) 

Jackson News 

Meridian Star 

Total 

MISSOURI— (3,404,055) 

Joplin Globe (M) 

Kansas City Star (E) 

Kansas City Star (M) 

St. Joseph News Press (E) 

St. Louis Globe-Democrat (Mi 

St. Louis Post-Dispatch (E) 

Springfield Leader (E) 

Total 

MONTANA— (548,889) 

Anaconda Standard (M) 

Butte Miner (M) 

Butte Post (E) 

Great Fall Tribune (M) 

Total 

NEBRASKA- (1,269,372) 

Lincoln Star (E) 

Lincoln State Journal (M 8t E) 

Omaha Bee (M & E) 

Omaha World-Herald (M«E) 

ToUd 

NEVADA— (77,407) 
Reno Gazette (E) 

NEW HAMPSHIRE— (443,083) 

Manchester Leader (E) 

Manchester Union (M) 

Total 



Rate 
One Time Per Line 
Circulation Rate On 5,000 
Per Line Line 

Contract 


9,583 
16,040 
142,728 
225,882 
27,683 
75,426 
19,692 
22,819 
25,762 
21,235 


.035 

.05 

.25 

.45 

.08 

.16 

.06 

.06 

.07 

.07 


.035 

.05 

.25 

.40 

.08 

.16 

.06 

.06 

.07 

.07 


586,850 


1.285 


1.235 


35,853 
100,936 
118,675 
79,7461 
66,282/ 


.15 
.20 
.22 
.29 


.12 

.20 
.22 
.26 


401,492 


.86 


.80 


5,688 
7,126 


.05 
.03 

"ToT 


.03 
.03 


12,814 


.06 


22,516 
218,7231 
213,348/ 

37,761 
181,189 
149,604 

15,104 


.08 
.55 

.10 

.45 
.50 
.05 


.08 
.55 

.10 
.35 
.35 
.05 


838,245 


1.73 


1.48 


9,135 
12,571 

9,681 
11,202 


.06 
.06 
.05 
.05 


.06 
.06 
.05 
.05 


42,589 


.22 


.22 


30,006 
33,547 
56,366 
73,715 


.08 
.09 
.16 
.17 

.50 


.08 
.09 
.16 
.17 


193,634 


.50 


5,808 


.04 


.035 


13,1811 
13,506/ 


.14 
.14 


.075 


26,687 


.075 
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NEW JERSEY— (3,155,900) 

Asbury Park Press (E) 

Atlantic City Press (M) 

Atlantic City Union (E) 

Camden Post-Telegram (Ei 

Elizabeth Journal (E) 

Hoboken Observer (El 

Jersey City Journal (E) 

Newark News (E) 

Paterson Call (M) 

Paterson Press-Guardian (E) 

Trenton Times (E) 

Total 

NEW MEXICO— (360,350) 

Albuquerque Journal (M) 

Albuquerque Herald (E) 

Santa Fe Mexican (E) 

Total 

NEW YORK— (10,384,829) 

Albany Knickerbocker Press (M) 

Binghamton Press (E) 

Buffalo News (E) 

Buffalo Times (E) 

Elmira Star-Gazette (E) 

New York Globe. . T (E) 

New York Sun (E) 

New York Times (M) 

New York World (M) 

New York World (E) 

Roch'r Democrat 8f Chronicle (M) 

Rochester Times Union Sg Adver- 
tiser (E) 

Schenectady Union-Star (E) 

Syracuse Journal (E) 

Syracuse Post-Standard (M) 

Troy Record (M &f E) 

Utica Observer (E) 

Total 

NORTH CAROLINA— (2,559,123) 

Asheville Citizen (M) 

Charlotte News (E) 

Charlotte Observer (M) 

Raleigh News and Observer (M) 

Raleigh Times (E) 

Total 

NORTH DAKOTA— (645,680) 

Fargo Courier News (M) 

Fargo Forum (E) 

Grand Forks Herald (M £f E) 

Total 

OHIO— (5,759,394) 

Akron Beacon-Journal (E) 

Canton Repository (E) 

Cincinnati Times-Star (E) 

Cincinnati Enquirer (M) 







Rate 


One Time Per Line 


Circulation 


Rate 


On 5,000 


Per Line 


Line 




( 


Contract 


8,630 


.035 


.025 


14,3951 
4,648/ 


.09 


.065 






15,523 


.08 


.05 


18,036 


.10 


.07 


41,169 


.15 


.11 


36,976 


.10 


.10 


104,889 


.25 


.21 


15,581 


.15 


.05 


10,794 


.09 


.04 


32,089 


.08 


.08 


302,730 


1.125 


.80 


7,774 


.045 


.03 


5,238 


.025 


.025 


2,125 


.032 


.032 


15,137 


.102 


.087 


34,464 


.09 


.09 


24,965 


.08. 


.08 


104,690 


.21 


.21 


77,086 


.15 


.15 


23,874 


.10 


.07 


177,066 


.44~ 


.39 


182,279 


.50 


.48 


323,813 


.65 


.637 


360,080 


.60. 


.59 


288,948 


.60 


.59 


51,209 


.24 


.18 


62,501 


.22 


.18 


13,677 


.10 


.05 


44,875 


.10 


.10 


50,463 


.20 


.14 


21,853 


.05 


.05 


16,337 


.05 


.05 


1,858,180 


.438 


4.037 


10,972 


.045 


.045 


10,068 


.06 


.03 


19,975 


.07 


.06 


22,540 


.10 


.06 


7,711 


.04 


.03 


71,266 


.315 


.225 


10,360 


.05 


.05 


14,964 


.05 


.05 


14,564 


.07 


.07 


39,888 


.17 < 


.17 


32,587 


.085 


.085 


25,075 


.055 


.055 


132,182 


.30 


.26 


72,294 


.25 


.17 
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Circulation 



OHIO— {Continued.) 

Cleveland Plain Dealer (M) 181,765 

Cleveland News (E) 142,162 

Columbus Dispatch (E) 68,234 

Columbus Citizen (E) 71,199 

Dayton Herald (E) 30,250 

Springfield News (E) 15,469 

Toledo News-Bee (E) 68,776 

Youngstown Vindicator (E) 24,587 

Total 

OKLAHOMA— (2,028,283) 

Muskogee Phoenix (M 

Muskogee Times Democrat (E 

Oklahoma City Oklahoman (M 

Oklahoma Times 

Total 

OREGON— (783,389) 

Portland Oregonian (M 

Portland Journal 

Portland Telegram 

Total 

PENNSYLVANIA— (8,720,017) 

Allentown Call (M 

Altoona Mirror (E 

Butler Eagle (E 

Chester Times (E ( 

Easton Free Press (E 

grie Times (E 

Harrisburg Telegraph (E 

Johnstown Tribune (E 

Lancaster News Journal (M 

Lancaster Intelligencer (E 

Philadelphia Bulletin (E; 

Phila. North American (M 

Pittsburgh Dispatch (M 

Pittsburgh Press (E, 

Reading Eagle (E 

Scranton Times (E 

Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader (E. 

Total , 

RHODE ISLAND— (604,397) 

Pawtucket Times (E 

Providence Bulletin (E 

Providence Journal (M 

Woonsocket Call (E 

Total 

SOUTH CAROLINA— (1,683,724) 

Charleston News & Courier 

Charleston Post 

Columbia State 

TotaL 42,157 



Rata 
One Time Per Line 
Rate On 5,000 
Per lAn* Line 
Contract 



.38 
.34 

.20 
.14 
.07 
.05 
.20 
.07 



.32 
.30 
.14 
.14 
.07 
.05 
.20 
.07 



864,580 


2.14 


1.88 


13,735 


.05 


.05 


10,829 


.05 


.05 


55,696 


.15 


.15 


46,165 


.12 


.12 


126,425 


.37 


.37 


79,904 


.16 


.16 


70,066 


.14 


.14 


58,112 


.14 


.14 


208,082 


.44 


.44" 


25,496 


.09 


.09 


23,266 


.06 


.06 


9,781 


.036 


.03 


13,168 


.07 


.04 


12,139 


.072 


.072 


25,882 


.08 


.08 


34,672 


.095 


.095 


25,438 


.072 


.072 


10,771 \ 
10,967/ 


.08 


.08 






492,293 


.55 


.55 


143,911 


.30 


.30 


56,857 


.22 


.15 


138,214 


.35 


.20 


33,824 


.10 


.08 


36,121 


.15 


.10 


19,011 


.08 


.05 


1,111,811 


2.405 


2.047 


23,292 


.10 


.06 


58,154 


.135 


.135 


32,370 


.08 


.08 


13,057 


.07 


.04 


126,873 


.385 


.310 


9,510 


.04 


.04 


11,832 


.04 


.04 


20,815 


.06 


.06 



.14 



.14 
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SOUTH DAKOTA— (636,847) 

Aberdeen American (M) 

Aberdeen News 

Sioux Falls Argus Leader 

Total 

TENNESSEE— (2,337,885) 

Chattanooga News (E) 

Chattanooga Times (M) 

Knorville Sentinel (E) 

Memphis Commercial Appeal (M ) 

Memphis News Scimitar (E) 

Nashville Banner (E) 

Total 

TEXAS— (4,663,228) 

Beaumont Enterprise (M) 

Dallas News (M) 

Dallas Times-Herald (E) 

El Paso Herald (E) 

Fort Worth Star-Telegram (E) 

Houston Chronicle (E) 

Houston Post (1 

San Antonio Light (E) 

Waco News-Tribune (M j 

Total 

UTAH— (449,896) 

Ogden Standard 

Salt Lake City Deseret News 

Salt Lake City Telegram 

Total 

VERMONT— (352,428) 

Burlington Free Press (M) 

Rutland Herald (M) 

St. Albans Messenger (E) 

Total 

VIRGINIA— (2,309,187) 

Lynchburg News (M) 

Lynchburg Advance (E) 

Norfolk Ledger Dispatch (E) 

Richmond News-Leader (El 

Richmond Times-Dispatch (M) 

Roanoke Times (M) 

Roanoke World-News (E) 

Total 

WASHINGTON— (1,356,621) 

Everett Herald (B) 

Seattle Post-Intelligencer (M) 

Seattle Times (E) 

Spokane Chronicle (E) 

Spokane Spokesman-Review (M) 

Tacoma Ledger (M) 

Tacoma News-Tribune (E) 

Walla Walla Bulletin (E) 

Total 







Rate 


One Time Per Line 


Circulation 


Rate 


On 5,000 


Per Line 


Line 




i 


Contract 


4,5031 
3,074/ 


.06 


.06 


18,625 


.07 


.07 


26,202 


.13 


.18' 


20,030 


.07 


.05 


21,405 


.07 


.07 


23,748 


.08 


.06 


82,165 


.18 


.15 


48,265 


.17 


.13 


39,384 


.12 


.10 


234,997 


.69 


.56 


24,267 


.08 


.08 


60,482 


.18- 


.15 


47,103 


.14 


.11 


20,847 


.08 


.08 


76,990 


.16- 


.16 - 


48,968 


.14 


.12 


42,710 


.11 


.11^ 


19,355 


.15 


.08 


12,872 


.07 


.05 


358,604 


1.21 


.94 " 


9,749 


.06 


.06 


25,028 


.10 


.07 


21,545 


.08 


.08 


56,322 


.24 


.21 


10,518 


OS 


.08 


8,847 


.04 


.04 


3,112 


.086 


.086 


22,477 


.126 


.126 


8,425\ 
5,748/ 


.06 


.08 


40,164 


.10 


.10 


46,197 


.11 


.11 


23,202 


.11 


.07 


10,3311 
11,020/ 


.09 


.06 






145,097 


.47 


.99 


12,801 


.088 


.089 


51,320 


.16 


.16 


55,906 


.16 


.16 


38,679 


.13 


.10 


41,641 


.13 


.11 


13,872 


.06 


.06 


81,969 


.09 


.09 


6,429 


.08 


.03 



881,617 



795 



.746 
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WEST VIRGINIA— (1,463,701) 

Charleston Gazette (Ml 

Clarksburg Telegram (El 

Huntington Advertiser (El 

Huntington Hera Id -Dispatch (Ml 

Mart insburg Journal (E) 

Parkersburg Sentinel (E) 

Wheeling Intelligencer (Mj 

Wheeling News (£) 

Wheeling Register (Al) 

Total 

WISCONSIN— (2,632,067) 

Beloit News 

Eau Claire Leader (1 

Eau Claire Telegram (E] 

Fond du Lac Commonwealth (E) 

Green Bay Press-Gazette (El 

Canesyille Gazette (E) 
a Crosse Tribune (El 

Madison Times (E) 

Madison State Journal (El 

Milwaukee Journal (E) 

Racine Journal News (E) 

Superior Telegram (B) 

Total 

WYOMING— (194,402) 

Casper Tribune (E) 

Cheyenne Tribune (E) 

Sheridan Enterprise (B) 

Total 







Rate 


One Time Per Line 


Circulation 


Rate 


On 5,000 , 


Per Line 


Line 




i 


Contract 


17,692 


.06 


.06 


7,542 


.035 


.035 


9,706 


.035 


.035 


12,768 


.04 


.036 


3,829 


.03 


.03 


6,059 


.045 


.03 


10,3361 
12,915/ 


.10 


.08 






14,845 


.04 


.04 


95,692 


.385 


.346 


7,900 


.065 


.046 


5,0671 
2,889/ 


.05 


.035 






4,960 


.035 


.036 


11,163 


.045 


.04 


9,551 


.068 


.046 


12,171 


.05 


.05 


12,264 


.035 


.035 


17,161 


.05 


.05 


111,862 


.20 


.20 , 


7,478 


.053 


.045 ' 


17,588 


.053 
.696 


.055 


220,054 


.635 


5,578 


.05 


.04 


4,568 


.04 


.04 


4,029 


.04 


.03 



14,175 



.18 
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Summary of Newspaper 

Figures 



No. of 
News-Morn- 

papers ing 

Alabama. 3 2 

Arizona 2 1 

Arkansas 3 1 

California 11 4 

Colorado 3 

Connecticut 6 2 

Delaware 2 1 

District of Columbia — 2 1 

Florida 2 2 

Georgia 7 3 

Idaho 2 1 

Illinois 12 4 

Indiana 5 1 

Iowa 12 3 

Kansas 8 2 

Kentucky 8 2 

Louisiana 4 2 

Maine 4 1 

Maryland 7 3 

Massachusetts 23 8 

Michigan 10 1 

Minnesota 6 2 

Mississippi 2 

Missouri 7 3 

Montana 4 3 

Nebraska 7 3 

Nevada 1 

New Hampshire 2 1 

New Jersey 11 2 

New Mexico 3 1 

New York 18 8 

North Carolina 5 3 

North Dakota 4 2 

Ohio 12 2 

Oklahoma.. 4 2 

Oregon 3 1 

Pennsylvania 17 4 

Rhode Island 4 1 

South Carolina 3 2 

South Dakota 3 1 

Tennessee 6 2 

Texas 9 4 

Utah 3 0^ 

Vermont 3 2 

Virginia 7 3 

Washington 8 3 

West Virginia 9 4 

Wisconsin 12 1 

Wyoming 3 

U.S. Total ~310 103 



Rata on 



Even- 


Circula- 


Open 8,000 Una 


ing 


tion 


Rate Contracts 


1 


92,083 


• 29H 


.28 


1 


20,918 


.11 


.11 


2 


89,624 


20H 


ASH 


7 


496,475 


1.50 


1.34 


8 


150,908 


.30 


.30 


4 


141,180 


.56 


43 H 


1 


27,248 


.16 


.10 


1 


148,627 


.43 


.39 





51,383 


.15 


.19 


4 


191,317 


.72 


.64 


1 


23,144 


.10 


.09 


8 


1,041,753 


2.06 


1.94 


4 


208,258 


.47 


• 44H 


9 


251,210 


.70 


.70 


6 


181,054 


.56 


.53 


4 


132,426 


.426 


.42 


2 


173,781 


.42 


.40 


3 


71,583 


.285 


.21 


4 


413,755 


.84 


.74 


15 


1,269,968 


2.81 


2.46 


9 


586,850 


1.28^ 


1.23H 


4 


401,492 


.86 


.80 


2 


12,814 


.08 


.06 


4 


838,245 


1.73 


1.48 


1 


42,589 


.22 


.22 


4 


93,634 


.50 


.50 


1 


5,808 


.04 


03W 
07 & 


1 


26,687 


.14 


9 


302,730 


1.12H 


.80 


2 


15,137 


.102 


.087 


12 


1,858,180 


4.38 


4.037 


2 


71,266 


.31* 


.22* 


2 


39,888 


.17 


.17 


10 


864,580 


2.14 


1.86 


2 


126,425 


.37 


.37 


2 


208,082 


.44 


.44 


13 


1,111,811 


2.40H 
38tf 


2.047 


3 


126,873 


• 31* 


1 


42,157 


.14 


.14 


2 


26,202 


.13 


.19 


4 


234,997 


.69 


.56 


5 


353,604 


1.21 


.94 


3 


56,322 


.24 


.21 


1 


22,477 


.126 


.126 


4 


145,097 


.47 


.39 


5 


51,517 


.795 


.745 


5 


95,692 


.385 


.345 


11 


220,054 


.696 


.638 


8 


14,175 
13,453,080 


.13 


.11 


207 


$34.80 


830.88 



PART 8. 

♦NEWSPAPER VS. GENERAL MEDIUM 

ADVERTISING. 

We newspaper men who make and sell the most 
vital force in modern business and industry — the 
sort of advertising that actually sells things — do not 
take full advantage of our opportunities for greater 
usefulness and profit. Because of our inefficiencies 
and owing to the lack of intelligent and effective co- 
operative work on our part we do not get the merits 
of our goods before prospective customers. 

I realize that perhaps in sounding this note in 
the midst of the present deluge of advertising com- 
ing to us I may seem a bit out of season, as it were, 
but according to my theory of doing business now 
is the accepted time to prevent any falling off that 
may be ahead of us. Now is the time to powerfully 
demonstrate the superiority of newspaper advertis- 
ing to all other kinds in such a way that the convic- 
tion will stick. 

Newspaper advertising is the only sort of adver- 
tising which can be directly linked to the names of 
dealers handling a manufacturer's goods, town by 
town, section by section, in exact accord with distri- 
bution or desire for trade stimulation, without waste 
or lost motion. 

Newspaper advertising over the names of dealers 
or agents handling a manufacturer's line provides 
the very best and most effective "dealer influence" 
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yet devised. Such advertising is not only cheaper 
than that of the general medium, but it can be used 
much more effectively as a leverage to secure distri- 
bution. 

Newspaper advertising can be used tonday for 
results to-morrow. The purchasing power of the 
country has become accustomed to read the news 
of the local shops as reflected in their newspaper 
advertising with as much interest as the news and 
the feature matter contained in their daily news- 
papers. 

Few newspaper men devote the necessary time 
to the study of the other side of the equation. They 
thus fail to fully discover their loss of wonderful 
opportunities for exploiting the sale of the marvellous 
force they create and control. Almost all that news- 
paper men have time to do or think about is the get- 
ting out of their publication and the selling of such 
advertising space as they can. 

Instead of our newspapers all getting together, 
locally and nationally, and contributing substantial 
support for the strongest possible demonstration of 
the almost magical productivity of the advertising 
space they have for sale, too many of them devote 
their energies trying to prove the superiority of one 
competing newspaper over another, often stirring up 
a cloud of dust which discourages the prospect doing 
business with either or any of them. 

The daily newspapers cover the United States 
with a thoroughness unapproached by any other 
medium. They reach all the worth-while people every 
day. Figures show that the total combined daily cir- 
culation of the 2,116 English language evening and 
morning newspapers is 28,875,490, reaching practi- 
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cally every person in the country who has money with 
which to buy advertised articles. 

The foolish pretense of some of the solicitors 
representing the general media that they circulate 
among those with most money to spend is exploded, 
for any business man of ordinary intelligence knows 
that every one who trades with him buys and reads 
newspapers, including those who also buy magazines 
and other periodicals. 

Class appeal is a foolish thing to urge from any 
standpoint, and more particularly because it is easily 
demonstrated that publications appealing only to the 
most fastidious are practically valueless as advertis- 
ing media. People of that class do not respond to 
advertising. Some local dealers waste money in 
local publications of that sort, but they do so more 
largely from sentiment than for profit. 

Investigation proves that daily newspaper adver- 
tising costs less than one-third as much per line per 
thousand as general medium space. Daily newspa- 
per advertising can be made to pull with 100 per 
cent, efficiency, while general medium advertising is 
wasteful in exact proportion to the lack of 100 per 
cent, distribution of the manufacturer in every city 
and town in the country. 

All the talk of the salesmen of space in the 
general media that their space is worth more per 
line per thousand on account of the longer life of 
their medium is much more than upset by the handi- 
cap of the long months of delay between the prepara- 
tion of their copy and its appearance and the utter 
inability of the advertiser to include the names of 
dealers carrying the goods for sale in every city. 

Some years ago it was possible for salesmen to 
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stock up dealers with a line of goods on the strength 
of showing them a series of pages to be published in 
the general media. To-day things are different, for 
dealers have learned to their cost that it is one thing 
to stock up and another to sell the goods. Manufac- 
turers are learning that the dealer prefers local news- 
paper advertising with his name attached to it, for the 
dealer's experience is that this is the best kind of 
advertising to move the goods from his shelves. 

In spite of these facts we, the manufacturers of 
the most resultful sort of advertising, sit calmly by 
and permit those exploiting other types of media, 
through better and more effective co-operation, to 
get away with millions of dollars of business which 
would produce much larger returns for the adver- 
tiser in our columns. 

Likewise we permit others under pretense of pro- 
viding "dealer helps'' to waste other fortunes in ex- 
pensive printed matter and junk which does not pro- 
duce the degree of interest that a sound line of copy 
over the dealer's name in his local newspaper would 
produce. 

Some weeks ago, in studying the matter of 
newspaper advertising in a national way, I hit upon 
the preparation of a page ad. which would show how 
completely the daily newspapers covered the country. 
The map is printed on the first page of the section 
"The Direct Route to the Greatest Market." I found 
that the use of 308 newspapers, with 13,650,000 cir- 
culation, costing $22-24 per line on a 5,000-line con- 
tract, would cover all the principal business centres 
of the country. 

The preparation of that page ad. opened my eyes 
as to the weakness of past appeals by the newspapers 
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for general advertising. It started me thinking in 
terms of concentration, intensification, and efficiency. 
I dug into various statistical data and produced many 
very interesting figures, some of which are repro- 
duced on the following pages. 

I found that 57,000,000 of the 105,000,000 people 
living in the United States live in the Eastern, Middle, 
and Central states shown in the map and tabulation 
in the section entitled "The Great Beating Heart of 
the Nation," and that 20,000,000 of the total daily 
circulation of 28,000,000 was in the same territory. 

I found that in this great, prosperous belt of 
country the people have $3,686,000,000 of the total of 
$4,211,000,000 savings bank deposits in the country. 

I found that in this section $18,934,000,000 of the 
country's $24,246,000,000 of manufactured products 
are made. 

I found that the people in this section raised 
$15,174,000,000 of the $17,763,000,000 for the first 
four Liberty Loans. 

Here is the great, big beating heart of the rich- 
est and most prosperous country on earth. More 
money is in circulation in this section and people are 
more able to respond to the appeal of the advertiser 
than anywhere else. 

I found that the daily newspapers printed and 
circulated were sufficient in number to provide a 
copy both morning and evening to every home in the 
section. Counting five people to the family there are 
10,000,000 families in these states, and as the news- 
papers circulate 20,000,000 a day there is a morning 
and evening newspaper for each of them. 

I found that as compared with this 100 per ceflt. 
cover for the newspapers the Saturday Evening Post 
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with the largest circulation of any of the general 
media sells only slightly over 1,000,000 copies in this 
territory, or about 50 per cent, of its total circulation 
among these' people representing from 75 to 80 per 
cent, of the wealth and purchasing power of the 
country. 

If it costs $11 per line to reach 1,000,000 of 
these homes through the Saturday Evening Post, and 
$41 per line to reach 20,000,000 circulation in these 
homes through the daily newspapers, we have a fair 
basis for comparison of five to one. Of course the 
advertiser might not want to reach the homes twice a 
day by the newspapers, but he could reach them all 
once a day for $20 per line, which would produce the 
same ratio of cost. 

With such information and data readily avail- 
able for any one who will take the trouble to dig 
it out it seems to me most absurd that successful 
business men in enterprises big enough to buy pages 
and double pages at many thousand dollars each in 
general media will go blindly forward throwing their 
money at the map regardless of efficiencies. 

I hold no brief for the territory I am herein 
using for purpose of demonstration. Fortunately 
newspaper advertising can be used to cover any in- 
dustrial or business centre wherever located just as 
effectively and at practically the same proportionate 
cost. I merely selected this particular territory be- 
cause, taken as a whole, it reflected the greatest mass 
of concentrated wealth and purchasing power. 

In all sections of the country our daily news- 
papers exert their greatest power through concen- 
trated circulation at centres of business population 
and industry. Take, for example, Atlanta, Birming- 
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ham, Seattle, Dallas, Minneapolis, St. Paul, or^other 
similar centres, and we find equally rich and pros- 
perous though smaller fields equally covered by news- 
papers which can be used at about the same rate per 
line per thousand and will produce equal results. 

The wonderful thing about newspaper advertisr 
ing is the flexibility with which it can be used. In 
the case of the manufacturer located, say, in Provi- 
dence, R. I., he can first use the Providence newspa- 
pers as his distribution covers that city, and then 
grow out in gradual circles to Pawtucket, Woon- 
socket and other towns just as rapidly or slowly as he 
wishes without a bit of lost motion or waste. 

This same manufacturer in the hands of the gen- 
eral medium salesman is told that by using pages he 
can force distribution everywhere, can do a certain 
amount of mail order business, and can get results 
in the places where he has distribution, but he is 
carefully advised to urge his dealers to use "local 
newspaper advertising" to supplement the general 
advertising. 

My investigations would seem to prove that the 
horse should be put the other way round, and that 
the manufacturer can make most satisfactory trade 
progress by using newspaper advertising to secure 
distribution, and that he cannot afford to buy ex- 
pensive and general publicity until he has secured a 
very good general distribution. 

The so-called "graveyard" of general medium 
false hopes, where lie those who have sunk their 
money without satisfactory return and who are for- 
ever through with advertising, forms the most sick- 
ening chapter in the history of advertising. 

It should be obvious to any business man that 
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he cannot afford to pay a fancy price to address the 
whole United States and Canada, if he only has dis- 
tribution in a limited number of cities. Even if the 
circulation which he pays for is worth what is 
asked for it, the proposition is too heavily loaded with 
lost motion and inefficiencies to make it a buy. 

By reference to the tables it will be found that 
an advertiser can use twenty-nine daily newspapers 
covering twenty-two of the principal business centres 
of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois with a daily circulation 
of 2,053,922 at a cost of but $2.85 per line on a 5,000- 
line contract. To cover the same section with the 
Saturday Evening Post would cost $10 per line and 
he would only get 296,265 circulation in the desired 
territory. 

Taking the New England states as another 
example the advertiser can use daily newspapers with 
1,781,017 circulation, covering all the centres of popu- 
lation and industry for $2.40 per line on a 5,000-line 
contract, as against $10 per line in the Saturday 
Evening Post, which sells but 143,112 in the New 
England states. 

In the case of the State of New York it will be 
found that an advertiser can use seventeen daily 
newspapers, covering the ten principal industrial 
markets, for $3.27 per line, securing 1,997,986 circu- 
lation, as compared with $10 per line for the Satur- 
day Evening Post, which sells only 200,093 copies in 
the whole state, much of which is outside the cities 
which we most desire to cover. 

Gradually these facts are sinking into the minds 
of those who buy advertising space and those who 
handle advertising. Localized national advertising — 
advertising linked up to the names of the manufac- 
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turer's agents and dealers handling his goods — is be- 
ing demonstrated to be far superior to "general re- 
sult/' "for sale at all dealers/' "send for list of deal- 
ers/' advertising. 

In any city in the country the local daily news- 
paper has a stronger hold on the confidence of the 
people of the community than any magazine printed 
in a distant city can ever have. Likewise advertis- 
ing over the name of John Jones, whom everybody in 
town knows to be on the square, has greater local 
influence than if it bore the name of any big firm in 
Chicago or New York. 

Newspaper advertising is quick-fire and immedi- 
ate result advertising which can be used to-day and 
produce results to-morrow. Magazine copy must be 
prepared and released months in advance of publica- 
tion regardless of changing conditions, such as the 
sudden outbreak of the World War in August, 1914. 

If our newspapers everywhere would but get 
together and boost newspaper advertising as a com- 
modity and temporarily forego selfish individual am- 
bitions they would double, treble, and multiply many 
times the business volume that they otherwise would 
receive. 

They don't do this until they get the "big" idea 
and cut out foolish and childish knocking, cut out 
offensive and doubtful advertising, and do everything 
in their power to help simplify the process of buying 
space in newspapers as a group through closer and 
more sincere relations with the advertising agents 
and space buyers. 



PART 9. 
THE GREAT INDUSTRIAL CENTRES. 

Any manufacturer with an effective distribution 
in the twenty-five great cities of the country, shown 
on the map in connection with this section, reaching 
33 per cent, of all the people in the United States, 
virtually has a 70 to 80 per cent, distribution as re- 
gards reaching the purchasing power of the country. 

The limited selection of newspapers presented 
shows a circulation of 5,827,766, which, with an 
estimate of five people to the family, makes 29,138,830 
people. Estimating that some part of this circula- 
tion represents duplication, where both a morning 
and evening newspaper are read, it will be seen that 
they still provide a copy for every family in the cities 
and immediate trading zone. 

Until a manufacturer has a distribution in these 
great centres and in others outside the limit of the 
map — such as San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, 
Seattle, Denver, Houston, Dallas, New Orleans, At- 
lanta, Birmingham, and Memphis — it is most waste- 
ful to consider the purchase of space in the general 
mediums. 

When it is considered that in the case of the 
Saturday Evening Post with its 2,100,000 circulation 
now sold at $11 per line, only approximately half of 
the sale is within the limits of the states shown on 
the map, it therefore costs $11 to reach 1,000'000 
purchasers when 5,827,766 can be reached through 
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the newspapers for $10.26 a line, and the case is 
proved, 

A study of the graphs will indicate to any intel- 
ligent business man the wonderful advantage of being 
able to appeal to those best able to buy additional 
goods, free from duplication, and directly over the 
signatures of dealers handling his goods. 

In these twenty-five great cities and their im- 
mediate suburbs live upward of 34,618,276 people 
whose trade can be focussed directly to designated 
stores where the goods are on sale. 

There is no hit or miss in advertising to them 
over the signature of dealers who have built up repu- 
tations for fair dealing by the expenditure of hun- 
dreds of thousands or millions of dollars in advertis- 
ing in their daily newspapers. 

The people who live in this metropolitan centre 
are those who buy the latest and the newest of every- 
thing long before it finds its way into the smaller and 
outlying smaller cities and towns. 

The people in these great cities are the greatest 
spenders of the country. They are the most respon- 
sive to advertising. Salaries and wages are higher 
in these towns than in smaller places. 

The storekeepers in these great cities are more 
progressive than those in the smaller cities, have 
learned to have greater confidence in the pulling 
power of newspaper advertising, use more of it at 
higher rates than elsewhere, and will co-operate with 
any one with "the goods." 

Instead of shooting advertising at 2,100,000 peo- 
ple who buy a magazine all over the country at $11 
per line per insertion the advertiser can here concen- 
trate on 5,827,766 daily newspaper buyers living in 
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these great cities for $10.26 a line or less if large 
volume of space is bought. 

If a manufacturer has established his distribu- 
tion in but ten of the cities, he can start his cam- 
paign and only pay for the exact service and circula- 
tion that he uses. 

The proposition is so obvious that it seems ridic- 
ulous to attempt comparison. It is the difference 
between efficiency and inefficiency, between economy 
and wastefulness. 
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Per 

Line 



Lane 



Here Are the Newspapers 

Covering the great purchasing power of these 
wonderful centers of industry and wealth. 

THE GREAT BASIC MARKETS 

(Circulation figures and advertising rates are taken from Barbour's 
Rate Sheet Reference Book for Dec. 1, 1921. The substitution of 
any newspaper for any other will not materially alter the result. The 
list is prepared to demonstrate the power and cover of daily newspa- 
pers.) 

Trading Circu- 5,000 

Population Zone Newspapers lation line rate 



New York City.. 7,642,310 9,600,000. .Times (M) 323,813 

Globe (E) 177,066 

World (E) 288,948 

Chicago 2,701,705 3,500,000 . . Daily News (E) . . . . 395,665 

Tribune (M) 483,272 

1,823,779 3,000,000 . . Bulletin (E) 492,293 

998,678 1,288,893 . . News (E) 225,882 



Philadelphia 
Detroit. 



Cleveland 796,836 1,100,000. .Plain Dealer (M).. . 181,766 



Boston 



748,060 



St. Louis 772,897 

Buffalo 506,775 

Pittsburgh 588,193 

Baltimore 733,826 



2,574,115. .Post (M) 400,009 

Globe (MeVE) . . . . 282,549 

1,300,000. . Globe-Democrat (M) 181,189 

825,000. .News (E) 104,690 

1,371,354. .Press (E) 138,214 

850,000. .American (M) 59,568 \ 

News (E) 118,800/ 

600,000 . . Times-Star (E) . . . . 132, 182 

Enquirer (M) 72,294 

700,000 . . Star (M &E) 432,071 

462,235. .Journal (E) 100,936 

4 ^„— , ,„.*.. ,.„,-*„ 1,000,000. .News (E) 104,889 

St. Paul 234,680 300,000. .Pioneer Press (M) . . 66,2621 

Dispatch (E) 79,746/ 

News (E) 115,958 

World-Herald (M) . 37,730 \ 

World-Herald (E) . . 35.985/ 

Jersey Journal (E) . 36,976 

Times-Union (E) .. 62,501 

Blade (E) 87,519 

Dispatch (E) 68,234 

Bulletin (E) 58,154 

Journal (M) 32,370 

Star (E) 88,237 



Cincinnati .... 

Kansas City...' 
Minneapolis. . . 
Newark, N. J. 



Indianapolis 
Omaha 

jersey City .. 
Rochester . , 

Toledo 

Columbus. . . 
Providence . . 



401,247 

• •••••• 

324,410 
380,582 
414,216 



314,194 
191,601 

• ••••■• 

297,864 
295,750 
243,109 
237,031 
237,595 



800,000. 
350,000. 

629,124' 
600,000. 
500,000. 
550,000. 
770,000. 



Washington.. 



437,571 697,555 



Louisville 



Milwauki 



234,891 

• •••••• 

467,147 



Post (M) 
350,000. .Courier Journal (M) 

Times (E) 

1,000,000. .Journal (E) 

Sentinel (MeVE) .. 



60,390 
46,029 
59,854 
111,862 
83,864 



.637 

.39 

.59 

.65 

.70 

.55 

.40 

.32 

.60 

.45 

.35 

.21 

.20 

.30 

.26 
.17 
.68 

.20 
.21 

.26 

.20 
.16 

.10 

.18 

.24 

.14 

.136 

.12 

.20 

.19 

.11 

.15 

.20 

.14 



22,014,947 34,618,762 



5,827,766 10.263 



PART 10. 
*SOME SUPER NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING. 

In talking on the subject of the superiority of 
newspaper advertising before a class in the Y.M.C JL 
the other evening, I developed a thought which may 
be of considerable constructive use to newspaper 
makers throughout the country. 

I stated that "Any one with the goods and the 
know-how could score a knockout through newspa- 
per advertising." 

I told the youngsters about the success of Henry 
Ford and others who have scored dominant places in 
the business and industrial worlds through making 
the goods at right prices and merely letting the pub- 
lic know it. 

It matters not what a man has, nor what he can 
make, so long as it is an article for which large con- 
sumer demand can be created. 

To have such an article, and expect advertising 
to sell it at a high price, which seems to be the order 
of the da^, provides unlimited opportunity for others 
with the Ford Conception to come to the front and 
reduce the present high cost of living. 

There is more profit in selling millions on small 
margin of profit than in selling by the gross at much 
larger profit per unit. 

Henry Ford, the Lever Soap people, the Ingersoll 
watch when it was making the dollar famous, and 
scores of other cases could be cited, in striking con- 

•1920. 
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trast with those who through advertising seek to take 
inordinate profits. 

The country is brimful of opportunities for 
greater successes through newspaper advertising — 
more than has ever been scored in the past. 

I have no patience with the man or firm who 
spends the principal part of the time worrying about 
patent and trade-mark protection, the technical detail 
of selling plans to circumvent federal anti-trade re- 
striction regulations and such. Bug-hunting never 
got a real article before the public in a big way, nor 
did it ever hold one there. 

Henry Ford, or any other real success, never 
needed hot house treatment and has never been seri- 
ously handicapped by the activities of would-be ini- 
tiates. 

We have permitted too much of the hot-air stuff 
to be inflicted on the theory of advertising by those 
deficient in real get-there qualities, who have grafted 
themselves on payrolls for service fees, and whose 
chief stock in trade is conversation and theory. 

For example, a few days ago we in the New York 
Globe office decided to let Alfred W. McCann, our 
pure food expert, offer the people of New York a car- 
load of Idaho honey at 23 cents per pound, direct 
from the producer in Idaho to the consumer in New 
York. 

It was a cumbersome kind of an offer, for the 
honey was to be shipped in 60-pound containers, which 
were to cost each purchaser $13.80. We had no way 
nor facilities to separate the units into marketable 
package sizes, of say, one to five or ten pounds. 

The city was short of sugar. What sugar was 
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obtainable was selling at 25 cents a pound. Honey 
of inferior quality was selling at $1.10 per pound. 

McCann announced the honey offer stating that 
the car had been shipped from Idaho. Within twen- 
ty-four hours we had received orders accompanied by 
cash or checks amounting to $11,000. Within forty- 
eight hours we had sold a car and a half, ordered a 
second car shipped and had received over $20,000 in 
cash. 

Advertising experts would tell us that such a 
stunt was an impossibility. That is what we like to 
do in The Globe office, and what can be done in 
any newspaper by any advertiser with the courage 
to undertake to faithfully serve the public. 

The experts will say that McCann used our edi- 
torial columns which they could not do. My an- 
swer is — the same thing could have been put across 
by any firm which had won public confidence in two 
half -page ads. telling the same story. 

McCann did the thing by the use of two columns 
of reading matter — 600 lines of space. 

If we had added 5, 15 or 30 per cent, to cover the 
cost of advertising and profit, the sale would have 
been only a trifle less successful, but, when an ad- 
vertiser seeks to tack on 200 to 300 per cent, profit 
the public very properly does not rise in a body to 
fight for the goods. 

There is too much of the middleman and too many 
parasites grafting themselves onto industry and com- 
merce. There are too many who mu&t be very liber- 
ally supported, between the producer and the con- 
sumer. 

Newspaper advertising can be as successfully 
used to bring down the high cost of living and the 
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murderous profiteering as it was during the war for 
various purposes, to help win the titanic struggle for 
freedom and liberty. 

Let us newspaper men encourage those who 
would through the use of our space give the people 
the advantage of direct purchase of necessities of 
life, sold on a reasonable scale of profits, as a method 
for checking the constantly up and up tendency of 
prices. 



PART 11. 

NEWSPAPER DOCTORING. 

Interesting Work in Advising Newspaper Publishers. 

A reputation for being a good doctor is said to 
be a more valuable asset in the professional success 
of a physician or surgeon than to possess overwhelm- 
ing skill. 

My desk during the course of a week or a month 
or a year would seem to indicate that among the 
newspapers of the country I am building such a repu- 
tation regarding newspaper practices. 

It is a great pleasure to have won a confidence 
which inspires so many people in a great industry 
like that of newspaper making to come frankly to me 
with most intimate and confidential figures asking 
for advice. 

Great newspapers of acknowledged success and 
wee bits of ones in such small towns that I am amazed 
that their projector can make them pay — come along 
in endless procession, and out of the experience grow 
many valuable lessons, which I use in my writings 
for the benefit of all in the business. 

I make it my business to carefully study each 
case submitted, often asking for much additional data 
which it is necessary for me to have in order to get 
an accurate understanding of the case. 

Judging by the letters received from the various 
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publishers, this absolutely confidential correspond- 
ence treatment is quite satisfactory to them and has 
furnished the advice or courage needed by them. 

For example, the publisher of a very small news- 
paper, in a town so sparse in . population that I 
wonder at his ability to secure the circulation and 
advertising that he does, wrote me in a general way. 

I replied asking him for definite data covering 
two years, gross expense, gross revenue, net advertise 
ing and circulation receipts, and other basic informa- 
tion upon which to construct a scientific form. 

The resulting figures produced after several 
weeks of effort between the job of writing, setting 
type, and getting out his newspaper showed much 
crudeness and lack of definite system, but enabled me 
to apply scientific analysis in an approximate sort of 
way. I wish I were at liberty to present the resulting 
figures and my answer to this publisher, for it was 
filled with congratulations and commendation for his 
skill as a newspaper and business man. 

I showed him how by crude but instinctive proc- 
esses he had met the increasing costs of print paper, 
supplies and labor, and produced a result as profes- 
sionally sound as could an expert with all the possi- 
bility of resources of a metropolitan newspaper. 

This man didn't know what his newspaper was 
worth, whether he was charging enough to the con- 
cern for his services, or whether he was charging 
enough for his advertising, yet on a gross business of 
$75,000 a year he was netting $15,700, or better than 
20 per cent. 

I showed him how to figure his costs, how he 
could easily increase his subscription price without 
loss, and how by a slight readjustment of his adver- 
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tising rates he would make the proposition more at* 
tractive to the space buyer and yet increase earnings. 

Another man in another small town boasting of 
two newspapers wrote me a very sorrowful letter, 
saying that while he was willing to raise his subscrip- 
tion price, increase Irates, and conserve print paper, he 
could not on account of his competitor. In New York 
City, where we have many competitors, one gets ac- 
customed in the course of many years' experience to 
meeting all sorts of competition, so I was able to give 
him advice which will make his would-be annihilator 
weaken or acknowledge himself beaten. 

This was one of those cases where give-away 
is the rule, where subscription prices had been held 
down to 6 cents a week and 10 cents for a Sunday 
and daily, with advertising rate accordingly. The 
man with a Sunday edition had grown to think him- 
self cock of the walk, and kept prices down in the 
hope of breaking the other fellow. 

Of course such stuff is old business, that will 
wither and blow away in the force of a real frontal 
attack, but in nine cases out of ten the weaker mem- 
ber has not nerve or ability enough to push through. 

I could relate the story of one of our greatest 
newspaper successes of a few years ago which was 
maintained on the same dog-in-the-manger trick. He 
simply made it impossible for faint-hearted competi- 
tors to live. 

Of course the answer is obvious in the situation 
under consideration — to start a Sunday newspaper 
and to sell the combination of daily and Sunday for 
9 cents until the hog was willing to listen to reason 
and go to 2 cents a copy daily and 5 cents for the 
Sunday. 
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If the situation didn't warrant the plunge to a 
real Sunday newspaper I would in the circumstances 
insert the tapered edge of a 7-cent a week propo- 
sition, with the Sunday the same size as the daily. 

This would not consume much additional white 
paper, the Sunday could probably be made to care for 
itself in a few weeks, and by getting out a creditable 
sheet he would make the man unwilling to meet the 
great print paper emergency sit up and take notice. 

If the small town publisher had difficulty in pro- 
curing the tonnage to make the fight I would be 
pleased to go to the paper manufacturers and try to 
get it for him, or might make it more difficult for 
the other member to get his. 

With access to confidential data regarding many 
newspapers, their earnings, their expenses, and their 
profits and losses, this business of being a newspaper 
doctor on the side of publishing a metropolitan daily 
is most interesting. 

Studying a group of odd newspapers sent to me 
at my office and to my home address at New Rochelle, 
N. Y., by a number of publishers desirous of my opin- 
ion regarding the merits of their newspapers has 
grown to be a delicate subject in my home. 

Instead of finding time to venture forth to the 
movies or to take a hand at cards when I go home, 
I get in wrong by insisting on opening and glancing 
through newspapers, newspapers, and still more 
newspapers. 

In practice I have f ound it profitless for purposes 
of criticism to merely glance through random num- 
bers, for unless one can have a week's file of a news- 
paper and similar files of its competitors, it is im- 
possible to express a frank opinion. 
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Recently a publisher in a southern city wrote me 
regarding his newspaper asking what improvements 
I would suggest. I asked him to send one week's 
file of his papers and the two he was competing with. 
A study of these newspapers was most interesting, 
for with rate cards and A. B. C. audits beside me I 
was able to trace out the calibre of the men making 
the three newspapers, and to tell my correspondent 
wherein was his line of least resistance. 

All three newspapers were mighty creditable 
productions for a city of the size of that making them. 
They were sane, patriotic, and wholesome, except for 
errors on the part of two of them accepting ques- 
tionable advertising. 

There were two evening and one morning and 
two Sunday newspapers in the group. 

The editorials and general feature selection and 
handling of the evening newspaper with Sunday edi- 
tion clearly indicated possession of kind of stuff from 
which great newspapers are made — brains and will- 
ingness to work. 

The morning and Sunday combination was sound 
newspapering from the traditional standpoint — a 
creditable and accurate presentation of the news, im- 
personal and wishy-washy editorials, routine depart- 
ments and bundles of alleged local news in para- 
graphs. 

The other production was a rather well-gotten 
out little human interest sheet. No small degree of 
skill was shown in the selection of articles to be 
played up. It was a rather frothy product which 
many might pass as a good newspaper, which it prob- 
ably is if you like that type. 

All three newspapers printed objectionable pat- 
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ent medicine and cure advertising which none of our 
metropolitan dailies of any pretense at responsibility 
would flaunt before the sensibilities and decencies of 
their readers. 

The only evening newspaper sort of specialized in 
such copy, which probably as much as anything preju- 
diced me against it on the first peep. Strange to say 
the publisher of the newspaper is one of those who I 
believe, really thinks he is keeping the columns of his 
paper clean. 

Regarding the Sunday issues, the less I say the 
better. They are sickly looking efforts at duplica- 
tion of the cheapest sort of big city yellow Sunday 
newspapers, wasting at least 30 per cent, of the print 
paper that makes them. 

The day will come and probably not many months 
off, owing to the price and pinch of white paper, 
when the Sunday issues will be like that of any other 
day and sold at the same price. 

In a recent advertisement, the Chicago Tribune 
boasted of the fact that it took 700 tons of print 
paper to make one of its Sunday editions, pictorially 
showing the 250 tons of print paper sufficient to 
print all the Canadian daily newspapers, presumably 
one day. 

I advised my correspondent, the man issuing the 
six-day evening and Sunday newspaper, to go to 15 
cents a week, holding his Sunday down to reasonable 
limits, perhaps ninety columns of reading and illus- 
trations and news to print not over thirty-two to 
forty pages. 

By stiffening advertising rates and limiting any 
advertiser, print paper can be converted and used to 
better advantage to both reader and advertiser. 



J. L. STURTEVANT 
Wausau (Wis.) Record-Herald 
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Within the reasonable limits of his possibilities, 
I advised this publisher to study the Kansas City Star, 
the New Orleans Item, the Atlanta Journal, and the 
Portland (Oregon) Journal, for models upon which to 
build a newspaper which would cut holes through his 
competitor, 

I showed him that to indicate to his constituency 
that he thought they were better and more intelligent 
human beings was to flatter them and would for long 
range results get them all boosting for his newspaper. 

A modification of the display heads was sug- 
gested. For front page treatment liberal display is 
considered a circulation getter, but many of us I am 
afraid permit the practice to get away with us. 

In my opinion, box heads are an extravagance 
from every standpoint. If we admit that the read- 
er's attention must be arrested by such treatment, 
I think we by inference destroy our argument for 
reasonably decent display in advertising. 

My final advice to my correspondent was to watch 
the advertising columns of the newspapers I had men- 
tioned, including in the list The New York Globe, the 
New York Times, the Philadelphia Bulletin, and the 
Chicago Daily News, and admit no ad. to his columns 
that would not be accepted by them. 

In other words, a study of the copy they accept 
will clearly indicate what they will not print. I think 
it a mistake to throw out all medical ads. just be- 
cause non-advertising doctors for selfish reasons 
would like us to. 

Our decent newspapers will not accept any ad. 
pretending a "cure," but will print the announcements 
of sane, orderly, common-sense preparations which 
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people of ordinary intelligence can buy and use 
without injury. 

If any publisher is in doubt where to draw the 
line regarding medicinal preparations, let him consult 
any decent, sensible doctor of his acquaintance who is 
not so tied up with alleged professional ethics that he 
can see no good in anything but his own prescriptions. 



PART 12. 

IMPROVED BUSINESS METHODS IN NEWS- 
PAPER PRODUCTION. 



Best modern practices in newspaper making are 
gradually putting the business on a sounder and saner 
plane than in the days when the editor, usually a very 
defectively trained business man, was supposed to 
dominate the whole situation and conduct the news- 
paper strictly in accordance with his desires or in- 
clinations regardless of results. 

Under the new practices the editor is an increas- 
ingly important factor for influence and constructive 
service, because he is now the independent mouth- 
piece of a powerful community institution unbeholden 
to the patronage of a few storekeepers or speculators 
in public utility franchises. 

The modern method has taken the newspaper out 
of the situation where it begged for advertising as 
patronage, and has made it a genuine service to both 
reader and advertiser. We have learned to operate 
it as a business proposition on the basis of definite 
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and known costs, and to earn a fair and reasonable 
profit. 

Such a policy does not produce commercialism in 
journalism, but makes for better newspapers because 
their makers are free and independent of possible 
inclination toward commercialism. 

Broad experience has shown that a newspaper 
which is unsuccessful or not earning its expenses can 
never secure as great influence as one which is known 
to be beyond the reach of those who for a few dollars 
can buy or control its utterances. 

Our modern successful newspaper making builds 
up and around the activities of the editor a sort of 
bomb-proof wall which is impervious to the shafts of 
the politician, the selfish interests, or the advertiser. 

Our modern methods, in addition to making for 
independence, also provide funds ample to buy 
material and produce a newspaper vastly superior to 
those of earlier days. 

It has been demonstrated that the old notion that 
a newspaper must be the "kept" or subsidized party 
organ is entirely fallacious, and that such type of 
newspaper cannot successfully compete with an inde- 
pendent publication in which all elements in the com- 
munity have absolute confidence. 

Until 1876 we had never seen the present best 
type of independent non-partisan newspaper. Those 
of the old school said it could not be done, but it was 
done by that great pioneer daily newspaper the 
Chicago Daily News, under Victor F. Lawson — which 
showed the way to many such newspapers throughout 
the United States. 

As far back as 1876 the Chicago Daily News set 
up and abided by a set of fundamental principles so 
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far in advance of the practices of many other so-called 
important newspapers even to-day that I reproduce 
them: 

The newspaper shall be run distinctly in the interest 
of the reader and the subscriber shall have chief consider- 
ation. 

The Editorial Department has three offices to per- 
form: (a) To print the news; (b) to strive to guide public 
opinion in a proper direction; and (c) to furnish enter- 
tainment. 

Nothing- shall be printed in the columns of the paper 
which a young woman could not read aloud in the family 
eircle. 

Every effort shall be made to see that news printed 
is true and impartially presented and if at any time a 
mis-statement is made openly acknowledge the error and 
correct it. 

A reputation for integrity of purpose can be achieved 
and has enormous value, but a reputation for infallibility 
will never be claimed. 

There are three basic rules regarding newspaper 
development: (a) Ntews should have first place; (b) it 
should be truthful news and if not truthful there should 
be readiness to retract and correct, as far as possible; (c) 
business and editorial departments shall be absolutely 
divorced. 

Neither of the owners of the newspaper shall own 
stock in any public utility corporation affecting Chicago. 

The paper shall have no axe to grind, no friends to 
reward, and no enemies to punish. ' 

A supplementary code reflecting latest practices 
for the benefit of those desirous of such information 
is but an elaboration of the almost inspired conception 
laid down as a foundation of the Chicago Daily News 
over forty-three years ago, but may not be without 
interest : 

1. The newspaper is made primarily for those 
who buy and read it. 

2. Its readers are entitled to an accurate and 
dependable presentation of the news plus such special 
matter as the editor deems essential. 

3. News should not be colored to suit editorial 
policy. 
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4. Print nothing that can give offense if read 
aloud in the family. 

5. Serve no party or cause to the exclusion of 
broadest community service, and accept no political 
office or interest in public service corporations. 

6. Conduct the newspaper as a sound com- 
munity service. 

7. Know your costs and sell your newspapers 
and advertising at prices which will yield reasonable 
profit. 

8. Make your own newspaper regardless of what 
competitors are doing. Time spent in worrying about 
your competitor can be spent to better advantage in 
improving your own product. 

9. There can be no substitute for the real goods 
in newspaper making. Each copy is final proof of 
whether a newspaper is worth while or not. 

10. Be absolutely frank with both readers and 
advertisers. Have the broadest possible policy and 
stick to it, and sell your advertising as a commodity, 
with plainly stated quantity of circulation, at one 
price to all for like service. 

11. Circulation beyond the retail shopping ter- 
ritory around the city of publication becomes less 
desirable as distance increases, costs more to carry 
and represents increasing waste. 

12. A newspaper is more essential to any adver- 
tiser than any advertiser is to any successful inde- 
pendent newspaper. 

13. Only a small part of every dollar taken in 
for advertising is profit, so the loss of any advertising 
account merely represents loss of the temporary 
profit that could be made on it. 
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14. The newspaper sells the advertiser the right 
to address its readers. Any supplemental service such 
as cuts, art work, wasteful over-set and such should 
be charged for at cost or plus a small profit. 

15. Unless a newspaper is good enough to hold 
readers by reason of merit, money spent in seeking 
to promote its sale is doubly wasted. 

16. Our best newspapers are made by interested 
workers — young men and young women more con- 
cerned in doing their best than in watching the pay 
envelope or the clock. 

17. The man who can write a column story in a 
stick and the editor who can get his working force 
to save the reader's time by intelligent boiling down 
go furthest in modern journalism. 

18. Never be satisfied with the newspaper as 
published. No matter how fine it may be or may 
look, there is always opportunity for improvement. 
Complete satisfaction with the product is a sure sign 
that new blood is essential. 

19. A newspaper should breathe human inter- 
est, sympathy and a faith that there is still honesty 
and sincerity in the majority of people. Let others 
be sensational or cynical, but never tear down with- 
out recommending some constructive substitute. 

20. Demonstrate and prove the power and use- 
fulness of the newspaper by rendering public service 
along as wide a variety of lines as possible in order 
to reach all important elements in the constituency. 

21. Avoid controversies with other newspapers 
as you would a plague. Do not stoop to the level of 
the gutter to meet the abuse of a blackguard. A 
reputation for sane leadership may be stultified by 
a single article. 
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22. A newspaper is just as responsible for what 
it prints in its advertising as in its reading columns. 

It may truthfully be said by many that there is 
nothing new in these twenty-two paragraphs, but 
it cannot be claimed that any single newspaper has 
yet been able to apply all of them to its business con- 
duct. There are those who still adhere to old prac- 
tices just because they are old, and others who are 
too selfish and mean to become decent. 

In those places where the newspapers have not 
emerged from sheets controlled by political factions 
what I have endeavored to set down as reflecting 
journalistic freedom and independence will seem 
like a dream of what they would like to see come to 
pass. 

As I stated in the eighth paragraph, I do not be- 
lieve that a subsidized press could long exist against 
a real honest-to-goodness independent newspaper. 
In the United States even strong party papers find 
it difficult to exist, while those known to be kept for 
purely political influence are hopeless ventures as 
newspapers. 

I fully realize that in places where the modern 
independent newspaper is not yet known those now 
conducting newspapers will wisely say, "It cannot 
be done." As a matter of fact, their overwhelming con- 
fidence in their own inferior product provides the 
very best sort of an opportunity for the man who 
knows that "it can be done" and who goes forth and 
does it. 

Newspaper writers — like most others who write 
— grow accustomed to pushing the pen or pounding 
the typewriter in the safety of their office or home, 
freely criticizing and discussing almost any subject 
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under the sun. Like those who make it a business of 
public speaking and like to hear themselves talk, 
these writers like to demonstrate their ability in the 
mere assembling of words. Our best modern news- 
papers are no place for the display of fancy writ- 
ing. What our readers want is an accurate and easily 
understood presentation of the news. Occasional 
special articles on topical or specially interesting 
subjects are well received, but the writers of them 
employ too many words to get over their message. 

Regardless of theory to the contrary, our news- 
papers are hated by all who would get away with 
ill-gotten profits or franchises, or those who are 
jealous of our privileges of criticism or promotion 
of various movements or enterprises to which they 
are opposed. 

The butcher naturally objects to any plan for 
better and more efficient public markets as injuring 
his business, while the banks don't like suggestions 
that banking should be a public service like the gas 
companies or the postoff ices or the courts. 

Before the days of the general reading of the 
newspaper those with inclination and ability to do 
things could get away with much that would be im- 
possible to-day. Our newspapers have proven them- 
selves to be a veritable bulwark for the protection of 
the public against selfish schemers of all sorts. 

Not many years ago it was possible for those pro- 
moting street railways, for instance, to secure per- 
petual franchises without compensation. To-day 
franchises can only be secured for short terms on 
equitable rentals, with provision for reversion to the 
city, on a specified plan of compensation. 

Our newspapers enjoying these great privileges 
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cannot in fairness dodge the enormously increased 
responsibility they have assumed in becoming watch- 
men, policemen, investigators, and spokesmen for 
those who buy and read them every day— thus consti- 
tuting the most important public service in the com- 
munityt 



PAET 13. 

KNOW YOUR COSTS. 

An Important Factor in Conducting a Country 
Weekly or a Metropolitan Daily. 



The toughest nut the average sm^ntown news- 
paper publisher has to crack is a j^alization of the 
fact that in order to be a succesgftil and influential 
factor in his community he must become a sounder 
business man and conduct his enterprise in accord- 
ance with definite costs. 

To the hard-shelled country newspaper man run- 
ning his little weekly $nd job plant it undoubtedly 
seems much easier to remain in the rut and go along 
the same as country editors have done for a century 
or more — blindly working on and eking out a bare 
living, looked down upon with pity by the successful 
business men. 

The minute you talk cost figures or real business 
to one of these unfortunate plodders he draws back 
into his shell and becomes a "journalist," fighting 
against what he terms the commercialism of a pro- 
fession. 

In striking contrast to the old-timer I have pic- 
tured we find a rapidly increasing army of small 
town publishers who have seen the light and are 
enjoying the peace of mind and joy that comes 
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through the elimination of doubt, fear and uncer- 
tainty from their business. 

Instead of introducing commercialism into jour- 
nalism, cost finding does exactly the opposite. It auto- 
matically eliminates dickering from the sale of 
advertising and circulation and assists the editor in 
running his department absolutely independent of the 
business office expediency, which has been impossible 
in cases where definite data were unavailable. The 
application of cost finding to a newspaper makes for 
the production of better papers and for better service 
to the reader, the advertiser and the community. 

To the man operating on the hand-to-mouth prin- 
ciple any prospective added expense for improvement 
or for news service seems a hopeless extravagance. 
To the man operating with a cost basis an item for 
improvement or additional service can be accurately 
estimated as representing a certain small increase in 
advertising rates or can be equalized by operations of 
increased traffic 

There is no violation of professional ethics in 
demanding to know the cost of producing your com- 
modity and in demanding for the article produced the 
cost of making plus a reasonable margin of profit. 
No one can continue in business long if he sells what 
he makes for less than it costs him to produce it. 

Very few of our newspapers are as good or as 
complete as the people of our community would be 
willing to pay for if given the opportunity. 

The old notion that competition makes prices is 
child's prattle to the modern efficient newspaper man. 
In a rivalry between two newspapers which are try- 
ing to see which can give the greatest value for the 
least money success will generally go to the one 
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backed up by the fattest bank roll, unless the weaker 
one possesses men willing and able to render better 
service. 

In any city or town there is opportunity for put- 
ting real individuality and service behind a news- 
paper — a purpose and a service that are bound to 
merit and win recognition and support. 

It is not my purpose to attempt to lay down a 
cost system for publishers in this brief article. I have 
done it in my books on newspaper making and hun- 
dreds of newspapers all over the country are now con- 
ducted along the general lines laid down by me. 

Until a newspaper business is based on known 
costs its operation is much the same as would be the 
direction of a ship at sea without rudder or compass. 
To base your advertising rates on a set rate per inch 
for 1,000, 2,000 or 3,000 circulation for all country 
weeklies is as ridiculous as it is ineffective. To base 
it on the cost of the service demanded by the com- 
munity is fairer and much more satisfactory to the 
reader and every one concerned. 

In the absence of definite and accurate cost find- 
ing the producer of any manufactured article ignores 
factors of expense incident to production which if con- 
tinued will spell ruin and bankruptcy. I have known 
newspaper men to figure the cost of a line of adver- 
tising as the expense of setting the type and the pro- 
portion of the paper covered by the ad. If they had 
added 100 or 150 per cent, to the figure to cover over- 
head, rent, light, heat, supervision, etc. — all of which 
must be included to cover basic cost in the same way 
as the successful manufacturer figures his costs— 
they would commence to see daylight. 

Where the country editor runs a newspaper and 
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a job printing plant I sincerely believe that he makes 
a serious mistake in running the two as one business. 
The newspaper should stand on its own feet and the 
job plant likewise. While the newspaper may be the 
chief customer of the plant, this is no reason why the 
job plant should not be paid its full cost plus a reason- 
able profit for its production. On the other hand, the 
newspaper should be paid ordinary commercial rates 
for advertising given the job plant. The readers of 
the newspaper and the advertisers in it should not be 
compelled to carry any possible losses for the conduct 
of the job plant or be permitted to share in any bene- 
fits accruing to them by reason of profits from the job 
department Simple cost finding can be easily applied 
to any business turning out the products of a news- 
paper office or a job printing concern. 

For the newspaper it is only necessary to total 
up all expenses, including wages or salary for the 
owner for full or part pay, fair rent for the use of 
space, depreciation, etc., etc., from which may be 
deducted all cash received from the sale of papers and 
subscriptions. By dividing the remainder by the 
number of inches of paid advertising we get a fairly 
definite cost figure. To this should be added 10, 15 
or 20 per cent for profit. The average net rate for 
advertising must equal this in order to produce a 
profit. 

For the job plant operation simple cost systems 
are readily obtainable. Such problems are outside my 
experience, but if I were operating a job plant I 
should add a heavy item for overhead to cover the 
cost of idle time between jobs and other items that are 
bound to creep in. 

Unless a business is conducted on sound business 
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principles it is not a business. Unless you can sell 
your product at a price above cost you cannot stay in 
business. 

My recommendation to small town publishers is 
to seek constantly to improve your product and make 
the reader and advertiser pay the cost of the service 
plus a fair profit. 



PART 14. 

PROPORTION OF READING MATTER TO 

ADVERTISING. 

An Arbitrary Schedule Which, if Maintained, Will 
Make for Economy in Use of Paper in Most 

Newspaper Offices. 

Investigation of newspaper conditions in many 
of the more important cities of the country shows that 
the sixty-column standard prevails in the case of 
many one-cent newspapers. By this I mean that the 
papers are made on the basis of sixty columns for the 
reader and then advertising is permitted to determine 
the ultimate size of the finished newspaper. 

In some of the smaller cities I have seen cases 
where as little as thirty to forty-five columns of news, 
reading matter, comics, editorials and departments 
get by successfully, but, accepting sixty columns as 
the standard, a very creditable publication can be 
produced. Readers do not apparently demand more 
reading matter than can be crowded into sixty 
columns of space. 

In January, 1915, 1 prepared a table in accordance 
with the sixty column standard, which was used with 
great advantage by The New York Globe. I found 
that, during 1914, we had exceeded the limit on over 
234 days and that upwards of 280 more pages had 
been printed than were necessary. This meant an 
item of nearly $60,000 waste. 



FREDERICK W. WILSON 
Newbwgh (Jtf. T.) Daily News 
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On Saturdays we increased the allowance to 64 
columns to provide room for religious and other de- 
partments. During 1915 the reports show that only 
in 25 days did we print papers larger than provided 
in the rule and then only on special occasions and by 
specific written permission. The Globe is an eight- 
column paper. 

Here is the table we use : 

Total Normal Paper Go to 

Pages. Columns. Reading. Advertising. Next Size. 



10 


80 


60 


20 


24 


12 


96 


60 


86 


40 


14 


112 


60 


52 


56 


16 


128 


60 


68 


72 


18 


144 


60 


84 


88 


20 


160 


60 


100 


104 


22 


176 


60 


116 


120 


24 


192 


60 


132 


136 



In practice the only column of real use is the last 
one. Copies of the number of papers and volume to 
go are furnished to the managing-editor, make-up 
editor, advertising manager, business manager, and 
kept for instant reference by all of them for deter- 
mination of the size of the paper. 

The form used by the office men is typed this way : 

10 pages up to 24 cols. 18 pages up to 88 cols. 

12 pages up to 40 cols. 20 pages up to 104 cols. 

14 pages up to 56 cols. 22 pages up to 120 cols. 

16 pages up to 72 cols. 24 pages up to 1S6 cols. 

It works out this way. The normal 16-page paper 
consists of 128 columns, of which 60 are to be devoted 
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to news, reading matter and features, and 68 or any 
part of it above 56 columns to advertising. Before 
we go to 18 pages we must have four additional 
columns of advertising to pay for the white paper and 
other sheer costs. 

Every time The Globe consists of 18 pages I know 
that it contains at least 72 columns of advertising 
and somewhere short of 88 columns. 

For seven-column papers the table would look 
like this : 





Total 


Normal Paper 


Go 


Pages. Columns. 


Reading. Advertising. 


Next 


10 


70 


52 18 


20 


12 


84 


56 28 


30 


14 


98 


56 42 


44 


16 


112 


56 56 


58 


18 


126 


56 70 


72 


20 


140 


56 84 


86 


22 


154 


66 98 


100 


24 


168 


56 112 


114 



It does not matter what the standard or size of 
page is. The use of some such arbitrary rule will 
save enormous waste usually inflicted on newspapers 
by editors in the absence of a complete and definite 
understanding. It also creates a necessity for more 
careful editing and greater condensation, which is 
distinctly wholesome from the standpoint of readers 
and publishers alike. 

I have published these figures and have had so 
many requests for them in printed form that I am 
taking this means of reprinting them in permanent 
form for the use of those who wish to apply the prin- 
ciple to prevent needless waste of white paper. 



PART 15. 

WASTEFUL PRACTICES IN SECURING 

CIRCULATION. 

Wide observation and careful investigation into 
newspaper conditions in many cities lead me to 
believe that our newspapers are foolishly spending 
millions of dollars for incompetent and extravagant 
circulation exploitation. They have no one to blame 
for the needless waste but themselves, for the whole 
process of securing and training circulation men is 
defective and far out of line with modern ideas of 
efficiency. 

Much of the gross extravagance develops through 
the mistaken notion that a newspaper is a different 
sort of merchandise than any other manufactured 
product. The prevailing idea seems to be that maxi- 
mum sale must depend upon rush delivery. This 
feeling is an open acknowledgment that the product 
must be an inferior article, devoid of sufficient inter- 
est to make people want it in preference to other 
publications. 

Each newspaper in a town vies with each other 
newspaper to "beat" it to given points of distribution, 
practically regardless of the expense of doing so. Each 
newspaper maintains its own delivery system, auto- 
mobiles or wagons, and covers exactly the same routes 
and territories that its competitors do. Each circu- 
lation manager watches the moves of all other circu- 
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lation managers and endeavors to go them one better 
at every turn. 

No other business under the sun could stand up 
under such obvious waste and extravagance. Adver- 
tisers are compelled to pay a higher rate than they 
otherwise would, and many a newspaper has come to 
the auction block through the sheer folly of such 
foolish and childish activities on the part of manage- 
ments seeking to force the sale of a product which by 
the investment of a small part of the possible saving 
in improvement would virtually sell itself. 

Best modern experience in the buying and selling 
of advertising, the only thing that makes possible our 
present-day newspapers, indicates that mere quantity 
of circulation built up by artificial stimulation does 
not represent the greatest value. Advertisers are 
learning that their most profitable appeal is to people 
who regularly subscribe for newspapers. 

Likewise newspaper publishers are finding out 
that their newspapers are only successful when they 
are made to secure and hold the confidence of the 
people in their communities. Mere casual street sales 
and plans for artificial stimulation are only justified 
in their effect in introducing the publication to new 
readers who may become regular subscribers. 

Many striking demonstrations have proved that 
the most successful modern newspapers hold their 
readers through special features and individual 
special service, and that mere routine news plays the 
same part in the process as bread and butter or salt 
and pepper in the more pretentious menu of the high- 
class restaurant. 

Accepting these principles, then modern, efficient 
management should include the employment of com- 
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bination deliveries and expert delivery men more like 
those utilized effectively by the department stores and 
express companies rather than the half-baked, inex- 
perienced spendthrifts who often pose as circulation 
managers. 

One of the most successful circulation managers 
in the country to-day is a man who formerly had 
charge of the delivery system of a department store. 
He handles the papers as just so much merchandise 
and knows nothing about newspaper traditions. He 
gets his paper about the city regularly and economi- 
cally and permits his competitors to waste money try- 
ing to beat him. 

The thousands of dollars that the newspaper 
owners of the country could save by the application 
of sound commercial principles to the marketing of 
their commodity would permit the production of 
better newspapers and make the business more profit- 
able and satisfactory from every standpoint 



PART 16. 
•'KNOWING HOW." 

Newspapers either succeed or fail in accordance 
with the ability of their makers to produce an article 
which their public will generally accept as the goods. 
There is no substitute for the goods in the newspaper 
business any more than in any other line. Each day's 
newspaper so obviously reflects the merit and intelli- 
gence of its makers as to be overlooked by no reader. 

Artificial stimulation through gift-enterprise 
and guessing contests may give temporarily increased 
sale, but will only hold readers for the long haul in 
accordance with the merit of the newspaper. Any 
experienced circulation manager worthy of the name 
will certify to the fact that it is easier to sell a "good 
newspaper than to try to force a sale for a flivver. 

With news service as cheap as it is to-day, with 
excellent features of proved efficiency so easily and 
economically available, either by purchase or by the 
scissor-and-paste-brush route, there is no possible 
excuse for the production of the many miserable 
sheets that parade as newspapers to-day except sheer 
laziness or incompetency. 

No matter how limited the range of commercial 
possibility — by which is meant financial support — 
whether it be sufficient to get out a very small or very 
large newspaper, that paper can be made an interest- 
ing and worth-while production if those making it 
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know their business and are willing to devote their 
utmost abilities to make it a success. 

A carefully edited presentation of the big news 
of the city, county, state, nation and the entire world 
is primarily what people seek when they buy news- 
papers. To render this service is the obligation of the 
newspaper to its community. The modern reader 
appreciates the degree of service a newspaper can 
render along this line in a concise presentation which 
saves him the time and trouble of wading through 
needless masses of unimportant matter. 

Next in popular estimation, where obtainable at 
all, come interesting editorials, breathing liberal con- 
sideration of all important topics, independent in 
their nature, brimful of human interest, for the good 
of the community, in the interest of the tax-payer, 
and above all else sympathetic and ringing true to 
decency and uprightness. 

By adding features that will appeal to different 
elements of the household, such as fashions, cookery, 
beauty articles, humor, and short stories for the 
women, and comic pictures and other bits for the 
kiddies, we get a product that will almost sell itself 
by sample copy introduction. If our newspaper will 
not do this it cannot endure. 

Such a backbone can be developed for a four- 
page or a forty-page newspaper. Advertising, and 
those departments which bring readers who in turn 
make increased advertising a possibility, are but 
added features which make for ultimate success. 



PART 17. 

MERIT THE BEST REASON FOR LASTING 

SUCCESS. 

During a recent round table conference a well- 
known publisher remarked that in nearly forty years' 
experience he had never seen a lasting newspaper suc- 
cess achieved for an inferior newspaper product 
through forced methods. To quote him literally, 
giving names and places, would be to raise a storm in 
many directions, but some of the ideas he presented 
may be of general interest. 

"Take the really great newspapers of the country 
outside of New York, such as the Chicago Daily News, 
the Chicago Tribune, the Kansas City Star, the 
Indianapolis News, the Philadelphia Bulletin, the 
Washington Star, as examples. Every one of them 
represents something more than the average garden 
variety of newspapers," said he. 

''Millions upon millions of dollars of good money 
have been sunk in the various cities named in futile 
efforts to build up successful competitors to these 
papers by men devoid of fixed purposes broad enough 
in their appeal to make even a dent in these really in- 
stitutional newspaper properties. 

"The Kansas City Star is as much an institution 
in Kansas City as the City Hall or the public parks. 
Every one there knows it to be successful beyond the 
necessity of temptation. They know that this paper 
is made to faithfully serve the people of Kansas City 
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and that it is as reliable and accurate in its treatment 
of every question as human effort can make it 

"In Chicago the Daily News and the Tribune are 
both stronger to-day than any time in their history 
in regard to the volume of circulation, and both are in 
such demand by advertisers as to crowd the capacity 
of their enormous plants almost to the breaking point. 
Not long ago the Daily News had to print part of an 
edition for the Tribune, and before long the Daily 
News will be able to issue thirty-four-page papers as 
a regular thing, perhaps three days a week. 

"In Philadelphia the Bulletin likewise stands 
out head and shoulders above all the other news- 
papers with circulation, a veritable institution in the 
community, built up on lines of absolute merit with- 
out forcing processes of any kind at any time, 

"There are other wonderfully successful news- 
papers in these cities having large circulation, but 
which for one reason or another lack just that touch 
of poise or public confidence to prevent them from 
coming through to equal success. In some way or 
other the public is quick to pick the genuine from the 
insincere in newspapers just the same as in other 
articles of commerce. 

"The public will no longer support in a really 
big way a newspaper that is obviously being used for 
political or industrial promotion. Only the riff-raff 
buy the cheap sheets whose temporary success is aided 
by appealing to the socialistic inclinations of those 
who have nothing and want to tear down anything 
that is real and solid. 

"In the long run the low grade newspapers pro- 
vide one great advantage to the legitimate news- 
papers. They make newspaper readers of many 
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thousands in the various communities who never read 
newspapers before. After reading the slush for a 
time they in turn are offended by its very absurdities 
and turn to the legitimate newspapers for regular 
diet. 

'This has happened in many cities, as is clearly 
proved by the steady growth of the more wholesome 
newspapers to higher points than at any previous 
times in their histories notwithstanding apparently 
keener competitive conditions. 

"Notwithstanding much belief to the contrary, 
there is just as great opportunity for success almost 
anywhere along lines of superior source to the public 
as there ever was. In every city there are scores of 
subjects and topics ever ready for treatment in a way 
to command the sort of attention that makes success. 

"Just as an example, the splendid European war 
service of the Chicago Daily News, representing an 
expense of many hundreds of thousands of dollars a 
year, has attracted thousands of new readers who, 
appreciating the wonderful thoroughness and accu* 
racy of the service, are won for life as regular read- 
ers of the News," 
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PART 18. 

' NARROW VIEWS HOLD NEWSPAPER IN- 
DUSTRY FROM ITS MAXIMUM POSSIBILITIES. 

i 

Wide observation among newspaper publishers 
and in newspaper offices throughout the country 
h clearly indicates the reasons why newspapers as a 
j whole are not receiving the volume of general busi- 
ness that they should. Just in spots, at widely 
I scattered intervals, do we see men in control who 
I comprehend the possibilities of their calling, doing 
things and producing results for advertisers far out 
of all proportion to expectations. 

These pioneers, so to speak, find themselves 
severely handicapped, through the incompetency of 
their fellows, in their relations with the advertising 
agencies and advertisers, who are slow to appreciate 
the difference between live wires and the common 
garden variety. Any great system constructed for 
the general use of a large number of units is as a rule 
too rigid to permit the variations necessary to take 
advantage of unusual conditions. 

The only way in which I can put on paper the 
thought I have in mind is to picture the average news- 
paper publisher as a sort of dog-in-the-manger 
specialist. He coolly sits in his office bemoaning the 
cruel fate which limits the amount of white meat that 
comes to his jaws. He has not a single constructive 
thought in his head. He is filled with foolish false 
pride which leads him to think that he is called by the 
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Lord to hold down his job. In most cases he is selling 
something the cost of which he does not know. In 
some cases the price he demands is prohibitive, while 
in others he is merely giving away space. Then, again, 
in a great many cases the enterprise is being operated 
on the principle that in making it difficult for a com- 
petitor, regardless of results, he is building up his 
own property. 

From the outside looking in, with some knowl- 
edge of the business, the latter process is as interest- 
ing as it is discouragingly hopeless. If these news- 
paper men were only business men and, regardless of 
selfish aims and ambitions, would but work together 
regarding details that would be mutually beneficial, 
what wonderful changes could be wrought. 

As we look on we cannot help but picture the 
possibilities of newspapers as a whole pulling to- 
gether for business expansion. The newspapers can 
make or break a man in a short time. Why not devote 
this great power to the creation of new business? Why 
not all get together for constructive work and inciden- 
tally cut out the waste? The answer is obvious. Our 
newspapers too often are in the hands of drivelling 
dreamers. 

Constructive co-operation between newspaper 
men and local merchants and store-keepers can be 
made operative without in any possible way milita- 
ting against the most radical theories of journalistic 
ethics. The newspaper man who is afraid to develop 
confidential relations with those concerned in the in- 
creased prosperity of the community, stands in the 
same class as the locomotive engineer who expects 
to get up power without water in the boiler. 

There are a thousand and one ways in which the 
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newspaper man can serve his community if he but 
permitted himself to discover and learn the many 
things that now are overlooked simply because he does 
not reach a basis of frank relations with his prospec- 
tive customers. I have gone into cities and talked 
with merchants who thought that they were being 
robbed by the advertising rates charged by local 
papers. These advertisers I have set right, by a few 
words. 

The merchant naturally hates to part with his 
money just as much as the newspaper owner. No 
matter what he is paying, in the absence of intelli- 
gent explanation he feels that his advertising is cost- 
ing him too much. It is the easiest thing in the world 
to gather information regarding rates of papers of 
about the same circulation in a number of other cities 
and through these convince the kicker that he is being 
treated fairly. 

I am firmly convinced that it is good business for 
a newspaper to deal frankly with its larger customers 
and establish the principle of cost plus a manufac- 
turer's profit, and then by fair gradations make the 
purchasers of smaller volume of space pay higher 
rates on exactly the same basis that they buy all 
other commodities in which they traffic. This has 
been done in many cases at my suggestion with 
entire success. 

Along the line of constructive co-operation the 
newspaper man, by knowing what the leading busi- 
ness men of his city are thinking and planning to 
accomplish, can often render assistance during the 
formative stages which will eventually open impor- 
tant new channels of revenue to fatten his bank 
roll. Business men do not expect a man to do 
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things for nothing and are generally willing to pay 
for result-bringing effort. 

I know whereof I speak in these suggestions. 
My business has brought me in close touch with 
many general movements of importance out of 
which apparently profitless prospects have resulted 
in relations which have produced enormous busi- 
ness. 



PART 19. 
CO-OPERATION FOR PROFIT. 

Not long ago at a gathering of important busi- 
ness men — captains of industry if you wish — con- 
vened for the purpose of discussing very broad 
national trade conditions with nearly all of the 
largest lines of commercial activities of the country 
represented, I was amazed to contemplate the pos- 
sibilities for big business development through the 
newspapers and to the profit of all concerned, could 
they but pijll together for a short trial period. 

Of course it is perhaps absurd to assume that 
all business men or all newspaper men are broad 
enough or clear enough in their vision of possi- 
bilities to appreciate or conceive that any one else 
can be of service to them. Some men are just born 
small-bore and grow old trying to keep everything 
and everybody from doing them. Others have 
found that through liberality of service and will- 
ingness to co-operate they can pass by the standpat- 
ters. 

We had around the table that evening bank presi- 
dents, grocery jobbers, garment makers, one or two 
lawyers, many big retailers, big manufacturers, rail- 
road and traffic men, all of the class who were gen- 
erally reckoned as able to be good for checks running 
into high figures and executives of big business enter- 
prises. They were mostly of the square jawed, meat- 
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eating sort — the kind of fellows who had made good 
in the face of seemingly impossible competitive con- 
ditions. 

One inclined to the thought could easily picture 
the gathering as a meeting of hungry wolves or other 
wild beasts, gathered, in good nature, with their bel- 
lies full of plenteous food, to discuss plans for future 
deeds of plunder among the helpless lambs. I thought 
of this as I looked them over. They all seemed so 
virile, strong, masterful, and firmly determined to 
get what they were after. 

These men had made success in most cases 
through visualizing a goal far higher than the ordi- 
nary, and then heading straight toward it regardless 
of all obstacles, until both hands and both arms were 
firmly twisted around the particular star they were 
climbing for. Each one gave the impression that he 
was the original Pears soap kid who, after much 
trouble and considerable wriggling, had rescued the 
illusive cake of soap that had fallen from the tub. 

They had not only caught the various canaries 
they started to hunt, but had eaten them. Did they 
want more canaries? Why, most certainly they did. 
Their bitter struggles through deadly and devastating 
.competition had taught them all valuable lessons. 
They were all ready to accept as correct business prin- 
ciples the same ideas regarding future co-operation 
along practical lines that they would have laughed at 
a few years ago. 

You may well ask what all this has to do with 
newspaper making. That is why I made reference to 
the exceptional gathering, for it involved — to me — the 
one fundamental principle upon the lack of which 
most failures in the newspaper business are based. , 
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These big men were not any more intelligent, 
man for man, than would be a gathering of a like 
number of successful newspaper executives. They 
were not any more commercial or grasping regarding 
money matters than the newspaper men would have 
been. 

But my, how much broader and constructively lib- 
eral they were ! In their success they were anxious not 
to kill the goose that laid the golden eggs and were 
gathered together to outline an effective campaign to 
prevent less experienced business pirates from in- 
juring the same bird. 

Foolish and destructive competition between 
newspapers along almost parallel lines, with both 
spending money foolishly for something that both 
cannot get and hold at the same time, creates an 
utterly hopeless situation. There are so many differ- 
ent and better roads to success. 

Likewise if the newspapers of the country as a 
whole are ever going to obtain the full volume of 
general advertising which should be theirs, they must 
get together and through organization present their 
solicitation and merits in such a way that manufac- 
turers can buy their goods without the present day 
wastefulness and uncertainty. 



PART 20. 

OPPORTUNITY FOR YOUNG MEN 
IN JOURNALISM. 

During a recent trip of investigation which 
brought me in touch with newspaper men and the 
leading merchants of many cities I was amazed to 
find so many opportunities for a bright young man to 
buy in moribund properties and ride through to great 
success without endangering a hair of his head. This 
may sound like mere foolishness, but, although rather 
regrettable, such a situation does exist. 

Primarily these conditions have arisen through a 
lack of understanding in the relations between the 
local newspapers and their customers. The news- 
papers in their quest for increased circulation to jus- 
tify higher advertising rates have gone widely afield 
and picked up subscribers who are not profitable to 
the advertiser, and the advertiser, not understanding 
the situation, rebels at being forced to pay for adver- 
tising that is not productive of results. 

Newspaper men have been too prone to experi- 
mentation with rates, perhaps in the quest of the 
establishment of a flat-rate or other ideal conception, 
and are too given to hold-off ishness in those more or 
less confidential exchanges of information which 
would have been conducive to pleasant and satisf ac- 
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tory relations. Both parties in the situation are more 
often than not at fault. 

Not long ago a well-known publisher informed 
me that he did not want to know his big advertisers. 
He said, "I may meet them at the clubs or at meet- 
ings, but I don't want to have any relations with 
them." Another one said, "I think a newspaper pub- 
lisher should hold himself in a position where he can 
pass on the different problems that come up in an 
impersonal way, which he cannot do if he knows his 
advertisers personally." 

In my opinion this development is a wise pro- 
vision of providence to enable the new to supersede 
the old. These men by their very aloofness provide 
an easy and logical route for their own defeat by the 
man filled with the up-to-the-minute spirit and will- 
ing to build up the sort of relations with their adver- 
tisers which our friends have forgotten they had to 
employ years ago. 

The impersonal relation between a big corpora- 
tion and those with whom it does business is one of 
its greatest handicaps as compared with a smaller 
concern having direct and personal service relations 
with its customers. A hired man can seldom establish 
the same type of relations as a principal. While 
familiarity may breed contempt, it is possible to have 
relation with one's largest customers without estab- 
lishing too great familiarity. 

I know from long personal experience among ad- 
vertisers, local and general, and the agencies, that 
they appreciate the recognition of a big newspaper 
executive. They like to feel that they know the man 
behind the gun, and knowing him they will show a 
different spirit in treating with his representatives 
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when they call later on to draw up the different 
treaties of peace, represented by advertising con- 
tracts, at perhaps higher rates. 

Merchants, as a rule, or at least those who buy 
big space in our newspapers, are of necessity shrewd 
business men. They are trained to buy closely and 
carefully. They buy in quantity in order to sell 
cheaply and use our space to enable them to produce 
the traffic. To them a flat-rate is offensive in prin- 
ciple. They are willing to gamble large sums in ad- 
vertising and feel that they are entitled to a discount 
for volume as on all other purchases. The small 
dealer and general advertiser who buys at retail, as 
it were, must pay higher rates for the smaller 
volume, just the same as he himself sells his goods. 
He may yap regarding the unfairness of such prac- 
tices, but merely in the quest for better terms, for he 
knows in his heart that he is being asked to pay in 
accordance with the general rule of all trade. The 
man who buys by the dozen does not get carload 
prices. 

Yet this is only one of the points upon which 
newspapers and merchants are in dispute in many of 
our large cities at the present moment. Some adver- 
tising manager of trifling business experience has 
listened to the advice of some big advertising agent 
who naturally seeks the flat-rate, and has prevailed 
upon some thoughtless publisher to permit him to try 
to make water run up hill. It costs money to work 
against the laws of nature. 

But this new relationship of friendliness with 
the advertiser is only one of the developments of 
modern newspaper-building where the young man 
who "knows how" will find his opportunity. Our 
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editorial departments are also clamoring for men 
with up-to-date ideas. The printing of "all the news 
that's fit to print" as the New York Times has done 
for many years, together with a certain amount of 
real informative matter, good comics and sound but 
independent, comprehensible editorials concisely 
stated, will do more to add circulation and build up 
than prize offerings and fake circulation campaigns 
combined. 

A paper which is on the alert to the needs which 
the healthy growth of its community develops can 
win an enviable position in the hearts of its readers 
by pioneering the way to various civic improvements 
— better schools, more paved streets, better parks, 
etc., etc. The field for public service of an unselfish 
nature is practically unlimited, and accomplishment 
of this kind means the strongest and most enduring 
reader confidence. 
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